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The Church Before Paul' 


Veselin Kesich 

New Testament historians usually distinguish three periods in 
the life of the first century church. The first, the subject of our 
study, covers about five years, from the crucifixion and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ (30 AD) up to the call and conversion of Paul (c. 35 
AD). The second ends with the destruction of the Temple (70 
AD), and the third takes up the events following the First Jew¬ 
ish-Roman War to the end of the century. We must remember that 
throughout these stages the Christian communities were not sepa¬ 
rated from Judaism. They preached the message of the risen Christ 
from within Judaism, where they clashed and competed with 
other Jewish groups. As long as the Temple stood, until 68-70 AD, 
they participated in the life of the Jewish community, although 
often harassed and threatened by the religious leadership. 

There was much diversity in Judaism until 70 AD. The reli¬ 
gious authorities permitted diversity, but within clearly marked 
boundaries. Jewish Christians could maintain themselves in Jeru¬ 
salem by attending the Temple and practicing circumcision. The 
authorities did not tolerate attacks on the Law and the Temple. 
Starting almost immediately after the crucifixion, Jewish Chris¬ 
tians who spoke against the Temple and the Law were persecuted 
and expelled from Jerusalem because they had broken the limit of 
diversity. The Temple did not expel those Jewish Christians who 
lived within the limits, however. 

1 Some material from this study appeared in my article “Conflict and Diversity In the 
Earliest Christian Community, 30-35AD,” in Agape and Diakonia: Essays in 
Memory of Bishop Gerasimos, Peter A. Chamberas, ed. (Brookline MA: Holy 
Cross Theological Press, 1998), pp. 63-72. 
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In this paper we shall examine the life of the Church in the 
period when it established the foundations for surprisingly suc¬ 
cessful Christians missions as well as for theological development 
and credal statements. Our primary interest is in what happened 
in the Christian community in Jerusalem before Paul started his 
missionary activities. What did the new messianic group accom¬ 
plish under the leadership of the Twelve? How did they respond to 
the needs of the faithful? 

Sources 

Our sources for the life and activity of the church in Jerusalem 
are Acts 1 -12, a few fragments in the letters of Paul, and some scat¬ 
tered references in other New Testament documents. Contempo¬ 
rary scholars have subjected Acts, the main source, to stringent 
historical analysis. The dating of Acts is still disputable. Whether 
or not it was written before the destruction of the Temple (70 
AD), as some have suggested, or after the Jewish-Roman War, as 
many would argue. Acts is still the indispensable source for the 
earliest Christian church in Jerusalem. Drawing on oral and writ¬ 
ten data, as he had in his gospel, Luke included his own personal 
experience in Acts, as well as information he had acquired as Pauls 
traveling companion. 

Scholars recognize that Luke used what they have termed the 
'Antiochian source” (Acts 6-8, 11:19-30, 12:25-15:35)* Critics 
disagree over which passages in these chapters come from this 
source and which should be excluded. This dispute concerns the 
reconstruction of the Antiochian source, not rejection of it. Lukes 
accounts of Pauls second and third missionary journeys, the 
so-Lalled “we source” reads as a “travel diary.” From the “we pas¬ 
sages” we learn that he was present at the most important events 
recorded in Acts 16-28. As his traveling companion (Col 4:14, 
Philemon 24), Luke came with Paul to visit James in Jerusalem 
(Acts 20-21). Before they reached the city, they had been guests in 
Caesarea of “Philip the Evangelist” (Acts 21:8), one of the leaders 
of the Jewish Christian Hellenists. From him Luke probably 
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received precious information about Christian beginnings, about 
the substance of the accusations against Stephen and his subse- 
quent trial and persecution. As he compiled the historical record, 
Luke relied upon the testimony of participants in these early 
events and may have drawn upon written sources. 

Characteristic of Acts are the various speeches and sermons at- 
tributed to Peter, Stephen, and Paul, They take up about twenty 
per cent of the entire book. By using speeches, Luke seems to be in 
the tradition of Hellenistic historical writings. Undoubtedly they 
are not a verbatim record, nor are they free compositions promot¬ 
ing Lukes ideas. They illustrate how the apostles addressed the 
Jews and Gentiles (Acts 2, 13, 14, 17). Stephens sermon (Acts 7) 
serves as an example of preaching to Christian Hellenists. Each 
speech has its own special features. Luke “gave them their outer 
form, but this does not prevent us from thinking that he had reli¬ 
able sources, and that he really gives specimens of the apostolic 
message,” writes Bertil Gartnes.^ Helped by his knowledge of 
Christian Hellenist missionary preaching, Luke elaborated on 
available information and sources and gave Stephens speech its 
“outer form,” as he had done with speeches attributed to Peter and 
Paul. He preserved the distinct character of Stephens preaching 
and the reason for his persecution, however. 

Luke skillfully presented his sources, weaving and shaping 
them, and grounding his interpretation on facts. His main pur¬ 
pose was to present the origins of the Christian community, its ex¬ 
pansion and Pauls missionary activities. An edifying writer, he 
brings theology and history together. The evidence also suggests 
that he is reliable as a historical source. When it is possible to com¬ 
pare Acts with Jewish and Roman historians, they confirm some of 
its historical data. The record of the death of Agrippa I in Acts 12, 
when compared with the account m]osQip\\\xs Antiquity of the Jews 
19, indicates that Luke used reliable independent sources. 

2 Benil Cannes, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Uppsala, 1955), p. 33, 
cited in C.K.Barrett, Luke the Historian (1961), pp. 30-32. 
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Suetonius likewise confirms the references to the banishment of 
the Jews from Rome in Acts 18:2 {Claudius 25). He could not 
have depended on Josephus, writing around the end of the first 
century, or Suetonius, during the first two decades of the second, 
but used trustworthy sources available to him. As one who was 
intimately involved in the life and development of the Christian 
church, Luke conveys the atmosphere in which the earliest 
Christians lived and worked, the problems they encountered, 
the harassment and persecution they experienced. He made his¬ 
tory more attractive by personalizing it, concentrating upon Peter, 
Stephen, and Paul. Acts first focuses on Peter. Here presumably 
Luke reflects the Apostle’s role in the earliest years of the church 
in Jerusalem. He is selective in his material, abbreviating and even 
telescoping two separate events (the decision about circumci¬ 
sion and dietary laws) into a single occasion (Actsl5). A. N. 
Sherwin-White, a specialist in Roman history, asserts: “Any at¬ 
tempt to reject the basic historicity [of Acts] now appears absurd. 
Roman historians have long taken it for granted.” He goes on to 
comment on the remarkable accuracy of Acts “in its record of the 
legal, administrative or social background” of the Greco-Roman 
world.^ 

Trilingual Palestine 

The languages of Palestine, Greek and Aramaic, as well as 
Latin, were the languages of conquerors. Aramaic entered Pales¬ 
tine with the Assyrian conquest in the eighth century BC, and 
Greek with the military successes of Alexander the Great in the 
fourth century. In the course of time, Aramaic started replacing 
Hebrew. After the Babylonian Exile, Aramaic became the lan¬ 
guage of the people, whereas Hebrew remained the sacred lan¬ 
guage, the language of prayer. Latin entered with the army and was 
used within the military after the Roman conquest of Palestine in 

3 A, N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament (Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1963), p. 189. 
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63 BC. Greek was widely used in the cities, coastal areas and trad¬ 
ing centers, and particularly in Jerusalem, as the religious, political 
and commercial center. Palestine, that is Judea, Samaria and Gali¬ 
lee, was a trilingual region. 

Acts 6 speaks of two distinct groups among Jewish Christians: 
“Hellenists” and “Hebrews.” The “Hellenists” {Hellenistai) were 
Jewish Christians who habitually spoke only Greek, and whose 
knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic was minimal. There were also 
Hellenists whose main language was Greek, who lived in Jerusa¬ 
lem, but who did not join the Christian movement and remained 
Mosaic loyalists (Acts 9:29). When Luke had in mind non-Jews 
whose mother tongue was Greek and who lived according to the 
Greek fashion, he used the term Hellenes (Acts 21:28), not 
Hellenistai, The very context of Acts 6 makes clear that Hellenistai 
are not Hellenes, The “Hebrews,” on the other hand, were Jewish 
Christians who spoke Aramaic and normally used it. 

The upper classes in Jerusalem had been exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of Greek education and culture for over three centuries before 
Jesus. Jewish or Christian Hellenists, however, spoke Greek with¬ 
out undergoing a Greek education. They were predominantly 
Jews of the Diaspora, who had returned to settle in Jerusalem and 
organized their “Diaspora synagogues” in the city. One of them is 
identified as “the synagogue of the Freedmen” {libertinU Acts 6:9). 
They had been Roman slaves who managed to obtain their free¬ 
dom. While slaves, many had been very enterprising, learning new 
skills and a new language. Their wealthy masters used them as 
their agents in various business transactions."^ When they obtained 
their freedom, however, they opted to return to the land of their 
fathers. It is possible that the first-century BC Greek inscription of 
the “Synagogue of Theodotus” was the Synagogue of the Freed¬ 
men mentioned in Acts. “Theodotus, son of Vettenus...built this 
synagogue,” runs the Greek inscription. It has been suggested that 

4 See W. A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians The Social World of the Apostle Paul 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), pp. 20f. 
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the father of Theodotus, who later adopted the Latin name 
Vettenus, had been captured in Pompeii’s conquest of Jerusalem 
in 63 AD. He was sent as a slave to Rome and returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem as a freed man. Many other Greek-speaking synagogues ex¬ 
isted in Jerusalem before the destruction of the Temple. Their 
members used the Septuagint and followed the guidance of the 
Pharisees.^ Jerusalem itself was a center of Jewish diversity. 

The discovery of ossuaries (receptacles for bones) dated to 
New Testament times reveal the extent that Greek was used 
among all strata of Jewish society, the upper classes and ordinary 
people in the cities, the educated and uneducated. Some Greek in¬ 
scriptions on the ossuaries indicate that the subscribers had re¬ 
ceived a formal Greek education, whereas others lacked it.^ 

Among “Hebrews” some knew and spoke Greek when cir¬ 
cumstances required it. Jesus’ disciples included enterprising fish¬ 
ermen who had contacts with the Greek-speaking inhabitants of 
the Decapolis. John tells of several Greeks {Hellenes) desiring to see 
Jesus who approached Philip, and he in turn consulted with 
Andrew regarding these Gentiles (12:200* Both Andrew and 
Philip are Greek names, and we presume they were able to speak 
Greek. 

Simon Peter, the leader and spokesman of the inner circle of 
Jesus’ disciples, was an active missionary in Jerusalem and beyond. 
As one who was with Jesus and witnessed the resurrection, Peter 
led missionary activities, delivering what he had heard, seen and 
experienced. Antioch, Corinth and Rome claim him as their own 
apostolic founder, although he was not directly linked with the 
work of founding the churches of these three cities. Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth around 170, claimed that both Paul and Peter 
“taught together in this Corinth of ours and were our founders.” 
Peter could not have engaged in missionary activities in areas 

5 See Martin Hengel, The Hellenization of Judaea in the First Century after Christ 

(Philadelphia: Trinity Press, 1989), p. 13. 

6 J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness (1959), pp. 130f. 
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outside his homeland without being able to communicate and 
preach in Greek. 

Did Jesus himself speak Greek? The Gospels indicate that he 
had contact with the Greek-speaking population and occasionally 
may have spoken Greek. He had grown up in Nazareth, a village of 
about four hundred inhabitants. Only an hours walk away was the 
rich city of Sepphoris, with a population of around thirty thou¬ 
sand Jews, Greeks and Romans. The Romans made Sepphoris the 
capital of Galilee after their conquest of Palestine. Following 
Herod s death in 4 BC, the city became a center of Jewish rebel¬ 
lion, and as punishment, the Romans destroyed it. Herods son, 
Herod Antipas, who ruled Galilee and Perea from 4 BC to 39AD, 
started extensive reconstruction, requiring skilled workers. He 
employed many from Nazareth and the surrounding villages to re¬ 
build Sepphoris. Jesus may have worked on this project with the 
carpenter Joseph, his legal father.^ There are no indications that 
Jesus visited this city during his public ministry. He apparently 
distanced himself from the luxury of cities such as Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. We know he visited Jerusalem several times and selected 
Capernaum, by the Sea of Galilee, a highly populated area where 
some traders and fishermen used Greek, for the center of his min¬ 
istry. Jesus may have spoken Greek in his encounter with the cen¬ 
turion, a Gentile (Mt 8:5-13, Lk 7:9), with the Syro-Phoenician 
woman (Mk 7:25-30), and at his trial before Pilate. Certainly, Ara¬ 
maic was the language Jesus naturally used for preaching and 
teaching. There is a strong possibility that he spoke Greek on some 
occasions, but it is ‘"unlikely” that he taught and preached in 
Greek. ^ 

The spread of Greek in Palestine contributed to the consider¬ 
able increase in the membership of the earliest Christian 

7 Richard A. Batey, “Sepphoris—^An Urban Portrait of Jesus,” in Biblical Archaeologi¬ 
cal Review yNlW, 3 (1992), pp. 50-63. 

8 See Joseph A. Fiamyet, “Did Jesus Speak Greek?” Biblical Archeological Review VII, 

5 (1992), pp. 58-63. 
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community. The mission quickly expanded beyond Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country. The message of the crucified and 
risen Christ made a deep impact upon Diaspora Jews, the Jewish 
Hellenists in Jerusalem, so that many of them were baptized in the 
first years after the resurrection. The early church proclaimed and 
transmitted the Gospel tradition in two languages, Aramaic and 
Greek. “The Gospel tradition which may have sounded too Helle¬ 
nistic to be authentic may be authentic after all.’’^ The church in 
Jerusalem was bilingual from the very beginning. A substantial 
number of disciples in the earliest community could communi¬ 
cate in both. The leader of the Twelve, for instance, could convey 
Jesus’ message in both languages. Personal testimony as “eyewit¬ 
nesses and ministers of the Word” (Lk 1:2) must have had a pro¬ 
found impact on their audiences. 

Building community 

The fruit of Christs death and resurrection was koinonia, 
community, communion, fellowship, or the church. In Hebrew 
the corresponding term for it is Yahady used in the Dead Sea scrolls 
to denote “unity.” With one mind {homothymadon) the members 
of the community “devoted themselves to apostolic teaching and 
fellowship {koinonid)y to the breaking of bread and prayers” (Acts 
2:42). This summary of the prevailing norms of church life, famil¬ 
iar to Luke at the time he was writing Acts, originated in the 
church in Jerusalem. The categories may not have been delineated 
so clearly as they would be in a later period. In this compendium, 
Luke identifies the church of the risen Christ. Apostolic teaching 
{didache) was addressed to those outside the church as well as to 
those inside the church. Fellowship (koinonid) included the public 
and private activities of the community. “The breaking of bread” 
is the expression that denotes the opening of a festive Jewish meal; 

9 Robert H. Gundry, “The Language Milieu of First-Century Palestine: Its Bearing 

on the authenticity of the Gospel Tradition ,”of Biblical Literature, Dec, 

1964, p. 408. 
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for Luke it stands for eucharistic gatherings. The community met 
at Troas to celebrate the Eucharist “on the first day of the week” 
(Acts 20:7ff). Apparently in this founding period the Eucharist 
was not separate from an ordinary meal.^^ 

In his comprehensive summary, Luke also lists prayer. The 
earliest disciples prayed in the Temple (Acts 2:46, 3:1, 5:12, 21) 
and at home (Acts 5:42). To the Psalms, which they were most 
probably familiar with from childhood, they must have added 
new prayers inspired by Jesus’ custom of praying to his Father. 
During his public ministry, Jesus had taught those around him 
how to pray (Lk 11:2-4), and these same disciples continued these 
prayers in the post-resurrection community which they led and 
organized. 

The norms of church life presuppose baptism; two references 
in Acts particularly underline the necessity of the rite. Paul was 
baptized after the risen Christ appeared to him on the road to Da¬ 
mascus (Acts 9:18), and Cornelius and those around him were 
baptized after they received the Holy Spirit (10:47-48). Baptism 
was performed “in the name of Jesus Christ” (Acts 2:38, 10:48) or 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus” (8:16, 19:5). This baptismal for¬ 
mula is found only in Acts. The baptized arc those who confess the 
Lord Jesus and are incorporated into the life of the church. Both 
the confessional and incorporative senses of baptism are 
pre-Pauline. Paul developed the concept of the incorporation of 
the baptized into Christ and underlined its significance.^^ Like 
baptism, healings were performed in the church “in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth” (Acts 3:6, 16, 4:10). The name repre¬ 
sents him and his power. Only those who are his disciples, utterly 
committed to him, and incorporated into his community could 
invoke his name.^^ 

10 See Xavier Leon-Dufour, Shaping the Eucharistic Bread (The Witness of the New 
Testament) (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1987), pp- 22-25. 

11 New Jerome Biblical Commentary {NJBC ) 82:112-113. 

12 SeeJ.D.G. Dunn,/(p^«5/?«<^5/>/nV (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1975), p. 164. 
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Baptism and Eucharist served as settings for the transmission 
of the Gospel tradition. At the initiatory rite, those present would 
remember Jesus’ own baptism, and at the eucharistic gathering 
they would recall his Last Supper before his crucifixion. In this sac¬ 
ramental setting, they would relive the gospel events culminating 
in Jesus’ death on the cross. The Twelve, the eyewitnesses and dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus who became his apostles after his resurrection, 
would guarantee the authenticity of the tradition. 

Jewish Christians attended Temple worship and practiced cir¬ 
cumcision with other Jews, but they came together for the ‘‘break¬ 
ing of bread” in their homes (2:46), which served as Christian 
synagogues or house churches. In this way, they revealed that they 
did not ascribe ultimate importance to the Temple. With the 
growth of the community, the number of Christian synagogues 
naturally increased. One of these was “the house of Mary, the 
mother of John whose other name was Mark” (12:12), to whom 
the Gospel of Mark was ascribed. The gathering of Jesus’ followers 
on the day of Pentecost was probably in a private house. Jesus had 
celebrated the Passover and instituted the Eucharist in such a set¬ 
ting (Mk 14:13-16). A distinct Christian worship evolved in pri¬ 
vate houses in Jerusalem, where the Temple stood and where 
several such Christian synagogues appeared, using either Aramaic 
or Greek. 

Although Luke in Acts repeats that the earliest Christian com¬ 
munity was of “one accord” or of one mind (1:14; 2:46; 4:24; 
5:12), yet it was not without problems. Some members violated 
the life of koinonia. Ananias and his wife Sapphira tried to serve 
two masters, God and mammon, held back some of the proceeds 
of the land, and lied “to the Holy Spirit” (Acts 5:Iff). In other 
words, they lied to the community permeated and guided by the 
Spirit. The story of Ananias and Sapphira reveals the Biblical men¬ 
tality of the earliest Christians. Luke’s readers could see it against 
the background of “the sin of Achan” (Joshua 7), who stole some 


13 Bo Reicke, The Roots of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Garendon Press, 1963), p. 189. 
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booty and violated the ban against taking for himself what was 
dedicated to God. For his disobedience, he was stoned. The story 
of Ananias in Acts intimates that the ideal Christian community 
was not free of disturbances and that even this community was not 
beyond temptation (1 Cor 10:13). As his public ministry ap¬ 
proached Its end, Jesus reproached Simon: ‘‘Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan demanded to have you .but I have prayed for you 
that your faith may not fail, and when you have turned again 
strengthen your brethren” (Lk 22:31-32). Acts uses “brethren” 
{adelphoi) to designate the whole Christian community, the 
Church (1:15, 6 3, etc.). 

Ownership of property alone did not disrupt the community, 
It was the lying of Ananias and Sapphira that was punished. Barna¬ 
bas’ act of selling his field (4:37) expresses the spirit and desire of 
the disciples of Christ for “economic kotnoniaT He would hardly 
have been mentioned specifically if every member of the commu¬ 
nity had done the same To give ones property to the commu¬ 
nity was a voluntary act Pauls later appeals to the Corinthian 
community to contribute to the needs of others (1 Cor 16:2,2 Cor 
8-9) summon them to a voluntary sharing of goods. In contrast, in 
the Qumran community, the practice was mandatory. After the 
novice had spent two years on probation, if accepted as a member, 
his property belonged to the community. 

The practice of concern for the poor in ancient Israel (Lev 
25 35fi0 formed the early Christian attitude toward the poor and 
property, as did Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. Jesus criticized those 
who are rich: “You cannot serve God and mammon” (Mt 6:24, Lk 
16:13) The term “mammon” stands for money first, as well as 
other goods to which one is inordinately attached Yet those who 
possess wealth can serve God by sharing “mammon” with those 
who are poor and needy. Jesus did not reject property as such. 
Peter, his leading disciple, had a house in Capernaum (Mk 

14 NJBCAA^G 

15 Rule of the Community, Manual of Discipline 6 17 22 
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1:29-31), where Jesus performed a miracle of healing. The church 
has continued to remember this site; archaeologists have located 
what has traditionally been accepted as Peter’s house, and an oc¬ 
tagonal Byzantine church was erected over it. The fourth-century 
pilgrim Egeria visited a “house church,” domus ecclesiuy which she 
heard was the house of the apostle. Jewish Christians gathered in 
this house remembered Peter’s works in Capernaum and pre¬ 
served the sites of Jesus’ ministry here.^^ 

New institutions: The appointment of the Seven 

The evangelist Luke in Acts does not cover up or minimize the 
“unpleasant disturbances” in the life of the Jerusalem church. 
With the growth of the community, inevitably other problems 
confronted the disciples of Christ. They had to solve them, for the 
future of the Christian mission and its expansion depended upon 
their resolution. 

Luke mentions that the followers of Jesus at the time of his 
crucifixion were in all “about a hundred and twenty” (Acts 
1:14-15). They included the Twelve as most prominent, Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, the women who had been with him during his 
public ministry, and his brothers. After Peter’s sermon on the day 
of Pentecost and his call to repentance and baptism “in the name 
of Jesus Christ,” “about three thousand souls” were added to the 
disciples of the Risen Christ (Acts 2:41). Whether or not we take 
these numbers literally, we cannot doubt the considerable growth 
of the primitive Christian community after Pentecost. Acts identi¬ 
fies the members of this community {koinonid) as disciples 
{mathetai) of Christ. This word appears in the Gospels as well. A 
disciple is one who is utterly committed to the person from whom 
he received a call. He believes in him and recognizes his voice and 
teaching. In Acts Luke uses the word “disciple” for any believer in 


16 John Wilkinson, ed., Egeria s Traveb (London: SPCK, 1971). See V. and L.W. 
Kesich, Treasures of the Holy Land (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1985), pp. 21-25. 
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Jesus (6:1; 9:19). In contrast, Paul never used the term mathetai 
for his followers or companions. Only Jesus could have mathetai. 

With this growth, the community soon experienced dissatis¬ 
faction and complaints in its ranks. Acts 6 reports that the Helle¬ 
nists murmured against the Hebrews because their widows were 
neglected in the daily distribution, probably meaning in suste¬ 
nance given to the poor and needy. The Twelve took the complaint 
of the Hellenists seriously and dealt decisively with the discontent 
that was endangering the koinonia. They summoned the body of 
the faithful {plethos) and asked them to select “seven men of good 
repute, full of the Spirit and wisdom” (6:3) to serve tables 
{diakonein trapezais), whom they, the Twelve, would appoint for 
this duty. In addition, when the plethos put forward seven Helle¬ 
nists, the Twelve “prayed and laid their hands upon them” (6:6). 

Luke clearly differentiated the role of the Twelve and that of 
the “multitude” (plethos) in the appointment of the Seven. The 
Twelve and the community of believers participated in the deci¬ 
sion-making process. The Twelve took the initiative, approving 
and appointing the seven worthy Hellenists whom the commu¬ 
nity had selected from among themselves. The leadership of the 
Twelve was undisputed, while the consent of the faithful was 
indispensable. 

Who were these new leaders, appointed for the group of Hel¬ 
lenists? What role in the community were they to play? All of them 
had Greek names. They were not native Greeks, Gentiles, but 
ethnic Jews, except one, “Nicolaus, a proselyte of Antioch” (6:5). 
The reason given for their selection was to “serve tables.” This ex¬ 
pression covers many duties related to economic and financial 
matters. In addition to caring for the poor and needy, it is clear 
from Acts 6-8, Stephen and Philip, the two most prominent, par¬ 
ticipated in preaching, teaching, and baptizing. Stephen “did great 
wonders and signs among the people” (6:8) and Philip proclaimed 
Christ in Samaria and on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, where 
he baptized the eunuch (8:38). They were engaged in service to 
the community. 
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In Acts 6, Luke uses the term diakonia, ’’service,” but not 
diakonos, “deacon.” Paul uses diakonos for a distinct group in the 
hierarchy of a local church only once in his undisputed epistles. 
He addressed the letter to Philippians to “the saints in Christ 
Jesus...with the bishops and deacons {episkopois kai diakonois)^ 
Even here the ministry of diakonos is hardly defined. The term has 
the meaning of minister or attendant. Acts says nothing about the 
deacon’s function in the church at Philippi. In 2 Cor 3:6 Paul iden¬ 
tifies himself and those around him as “ministers {diakonot) of a 
new covenant,” and in the same epistle (11:23), attacking his op¬ 
ponents, he writes, “Are they servants of Christ {diakonoi 
Christou)'i I am a better one.” He is a better diakonos than they are. 
In these two examples the title diakonos stands for “the office of 
preacher and missionary.” Later writings of the New Testament 
as well, such as 1 Timothy, do not specify the functions of deacons. 
The author only notes that they “must hold the mystery of the 
faith with clear conscience” (3:9), which does not distinguish 
them much from other ministries in the church. The Seven proba¬ 
bly served as local leaders, administrators in the Christian Helle¬ 
nist community. The Twelve were in charge of the community of 
Hebrews as well as of Hellenists, and it appears that they “or¬ 
dained” helpers from both groups. The role and duties of the 
Seven would correspond to the tasks performed by the elders 
{presbyteroiy Acts 15:4, 22).^^ The elders dealt with local problems 
(Acts 11:30), and worked with the apostles to solve the dispute 
over circumcision that would affect the life of the whole church 
(Acts 15). 

The appointment of the Seven recalls the appointment of the 
seventy helpers for Moses in Num 11. Not satisfied with manna, 
the Israelites in the wilderness complained and asked for meat. 
“Why have you treated your servant so badly?” Moses asked the 

17 Helmut Koester, History, Culture and Religion of the Hellenistic Age (Philadelphia: 

Fortress Press, 1982), vol. 2, p. 90. 

18 A(/5C80:15. 
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Lord. He continued, ‘‘These people are too heavy for me...For 
they come weeping to me and say ‘Give us meat to eat!”' (Num 
11:11-13). The Lord lightened Moses' burden by putting onto 
seventy elders “some of the Spirit" that was on Moses. Similarly, 
the complaints of the Hellenists murmuring over food distribu¬ 
tion led to the appointment of the Seven. 

This similarity has led some to question the historicity of Acts 
6. But what leads to a better understanding of the connection be¬ 
tween these two events is a well-established use of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the New. Luke recalled the event in the life of Moses to 
stress the historical importance of what was happening in the 
church at Jerusalem. He is interpreting the appointment of the 
Seven, not inventing it. What he received from his sources he 
transmitted. In composing the account, he brings out as forcefully 
as possible the meaning of the appointment of the Seven in the life 
of the new covenant community. His creative use of the Old Testa¬ 
ment scripture serves that purpose. Luke also revealed an intimate 
knowledge of the primitive Christian church and its leader by 
giving the names of the Seven, who thereupon became a distinct 
group in the apostolic church. When Paul and his companions 
came to Caesarea on his last visit to Jerusalem, they stayed with 
“Philip the Evangelist, who was one of the Seven" (Acts 21:8). 

With the appointment of the Seven, the koinonia in Jerusalem 
grew, and church missions spread beyond the city. The number of 
disciples increased considerably, and “a great many of the priests 
{hiereonf^ joined the Christian community (Acts 6:7). Where did 
these priests come from? Acts reveals nothing about them. If they 
had come from the official priesthood, would this imply that the 
Christian movement had even penetrated the Temple? These 
priests most likely had previously belonged to the Essenes. The 
Christians were acquainted with them, and they had met and ob¬ 
served them in the city of Jerusalem itself The Essenes lived in a 
number of towns in Judaea as well as in the wilderness. According 
to Josephus, they were living in Jerusalem as a closed community, 
where they had probably settled after the 31 BC earthquake. 
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which had disrupted their lives in Qumran. Some archeological 
findings suggest that the Essenes settled on Mount Zion, which 
also became the center of Jewish Christianity. This shared prox¬ 
imity facilitated contacts between the disciples of Christ and the 
Essenes/^ 

Whether these priests came from the Temple or from the 
Essenes, they did not perform any special “priestly” role in the 
church. If they had been priests from the Temple, they would pre¬ 
sumably continue to serve there. In the New Testament, the word 
hiereus (priest) is never used for an office holder. The author of He¬ 
brews applied the term to Christ, who is ‘‘high priest (archiered) of 
our confession” (Heb 3:1). The expression “royal priesthood,” 
used in I Pet 2:9, does not refer to one who holds an office in the 
church but to Gods people. The text of I Pet 2:9, echoing Ex 19:6, 
is addressed to Christian believers: “You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God s own people.” In the context of 
Exodus 19, the author of 1 Peter reminds Christians that they are 
bound to God by a special covenant relationship. Here the writer 
points to the holiness of the people, not to a priestly function. The 
term hiereus was used for an office holder in the church “only in 
the last quarter of the second century AD,” with the final separa¬ 
tion of the church from the synagogue, and with “growing recog¬ 
nition of the Eucharist as a sacrifice.The pre-Pauline credal 
statement “that Christ died for our sins” (1 Cor 15:3) transcended 
the whole sacrificial system of the Temple, and the Eucharist as a 
bloodless sacrifice fulfilled it {Didache 14). 

Persecution of the Hellenists 

The strength and boldness of Jesus' followers in Jerusalem dis¬ 
turbed the religious leadership (Acts 4:5f, 5:17, 7:1). Gamaliel, a 
Pharisee in the council, spoke in favor of leniency (Acts 5:34-9). 

19 See our article, “The Historical Jesus—A Challenge From Jerusalem,” St Vladimir *s 

Theological Quarterly 50! \ (1986) 26. 

20 Daniel Harrington, Light of All Nations (Washington: Michael Glazier, 1982), p. 134. 
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The enmity of the Sadducees, however, led to harassment of the 
Jewish Christians, As the chief opponents of Jesus, they tried to 
suppress the Christian ekklesia from its formation and accused Ste¬ 
phen, the leader of the Jewish Christian Hellenists, of blasphemous 
words against the Law and the Temple, as they had charged Jesus, 
Later, around 58 AJD, the Sadducees also accused Paul of defiling the 
Temple and breaking the Law (Acts 21-27flE). Then in 62 AD, 
Josephus records, James, the brother of Jesus, was killed by stoning at 
the instigation of the high priest Ananos and the council leadership, 
not at the demand of the people. The accusation against James and 
the others was that they had transgressed the law/ 

The Christian Hellenist Stephens preaching was the first to be 
met with opposition by other Greek-speaking Jews who had re¬ 
mained loyal to the Law, They disputed with Stephen and his fol¬ 
lowers, who made inroads into their synagogues, the Synagogue of 
the Freedmen, for example. “Then some of those who belonged to 
the synagogue of the freedmen {libertint)^ and of the Cyrenians 
and of the Alexandrians, and of those from Cilicia and Asia, arose 
and disputed with Stephen” (Acts 6:9). They could not all have 
been members of the same synagogue. Diaspora Jews returning to 
Jerusalem would keep contact with Jews from their own regions 
and the places in the Hellenistic world which they had left. Each 
group would try to organize its own house of worship. Some of 
these house synagogues were more open to new ideas and criticism 
of the Jewish institutions than others. The Alexandrian Jews were 
more receptive to Jewish Christians, for instance, than those from 
Asia Minor. The Hellenists from “Cilicia and Asia” were probably 
the main opponents and persecutors of Stephen. Pre-Christian 
Paul had been a Mosaic loyalist, as were many Hellenists from 
“Asia.” Later, in 58 AD, Pauls life was in danger when “the Jews 
from Asia had seen him in the Temple.” They laid hands on him, 
claiming that he was an opponent of the Law and the Temple (Acts 

21 Ant. 2:200. See E.P. Jesus andJudaism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 

p. 285. 
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21:18ff). This same faction, the Asian Jews, had attacked Stephen 
twenty-five years earlier. Again, their accusations were centered 
upon the Law and the Temple. 

These accusers, the Mosaic loyalists, brought charges against 
Stephen that he spoke “blasphemous words against Moses and 
God” (6:11). The accusations were not entirely false, for Helle¬ 
nists who had joined the church looked critically upon the Law. 
Philips baptism of the eunuch illustrates their attitude. The Ethi¬ 
opian eunuch was not a proselyte, a convert to Judaism. According 
to the book of the Law, he could not be included in the assembly of 
God, as he could not be circumcised (Dt 23:2, Lev 21:17-23). 
Philip, a Christian Hellenist, violates this legal requirement. At a 
time when one group of Jewish Christians in Jerusalem were ob¬ 
serving the Law and attending the Temple, Philip baptized a 
eunuch who could not be a proselyte, a convert to Judaism. 

The second accusation against Stephen refers to the Temple. 
“False witnesses” heard him say that “Jesus of Nazareth will destroy 
this place and will change the customs which Moses delivered to 
us” (6:14). This accusation was also not a complete invention. Ste¬ 
phen saw clearly the meaning and consequences of Jesus teaching, 
as well as of his death and resurrection (Mk 14:58, Jn 2:20). He 
spoke about the Temple in such a way that he provoked a violent 
reaction among the loyalists. His critical attitude toward the Law 
led to a negative evaluation of the Temple. Stephen described the 
Temple as “made with hands” {cheiropoietos), a phrase known to 
those in the Hellenistic world who opposed idolatry. The Jews in 
Diaspora used the same word to condemn paganism. By applying 
this expression to the Temple, Stephen identified the place as an 
idol, for “the most High does not dwell in houses made with 
hands” (Acts 7:48).^^ 

Stephen attacked the Temple in a very radical manner. For the 
Jews, the Temple was the “house of God,” and Jerusalem, where it 

22 James D.G. Dunn, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament (Philadelphia; West¬ 
minster Press, 1977), pp. 267fF. 
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was located, was the holy city (1 Kings 8:10-13). Some argue that 
Stephen regarded the “tent” or tabernacle, not the Temple, as the 
true locus of worship. An exegetical analysis of the text does not 
support this view, however. Admittedly, he uses the term “tent” 
{skenomay 7:46) and “house” {oikosy 7:47)y but in his summary 
(7:48), he avoids both terms, removing the alleged opposition be¬ 
tween the tent and the temple.^^ Luke does not even try to lessen 
the force of Stephen’s attitude toward the Temple by adjusting it 
to his own view. 

The Temple authorities led the forces that drove Stephen out 
of the city and stoned him to death. Acts specifically mentions that 
a “young man named Saul” participated and consented to his 
death (Acts 7:58-8:1). Some scholars have disputed the trustwor¬ 
thiness of Acts on the ground that Paul himself stated that al¬ 
though he had persecuted “the church of God,” he was unknown 
to the Christian community in Judea (Gal 1:13, 22). They doubt 
that Paul took part in the stoning of Stephen and the subsequent 
persecution of the church in Jerusalem (Acts 8:3). They suggest 
that the persecutions Paul referred to in Galatians could have oc¬ 
curred outside the city, “most likely even outside Palestine”^"^ The 
reliability of the account in Acts for others rests precisely in the 
confessional autobiographical passages in Pauls letters. Here he 
confesses that he was “as to the law a Pharisee, as to zeal a persecu¬ 
tor of the church” (Phil 3:5-6). As a Pharisaic student in Jerusalem, 
he probably considered the use of violence against the disciples of 
Jesus justifiable in defense of the Law. If Paul was brought up in Je¬ 
rusalem and educated in the strict tradition of the Law (Acts 22:3, 
26:4f), then Stephens “blasphemous words against Moses and 
God” (Acts 6:11), would have stirred him to violent action. Un¬ 
known “by sight to the church of Christ in Judea” (Gal 1:22), Paul 
was known to the Christian Hellenists in Jerusalem. Christian 

23 See Craig C. Hill, Hellenists and Hebrews (Reappraising Division within the Earliest 
Church) (Minneapolis: Fonress Press, 1992), p. 74. 

24 H. Koester, vol. II, pp. 91, 99. 
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communities outside Jerusalem “only heard” about him and his 
use of violence against the disciples (Gal 1:23) These interpreters 
insist that Acts is trustworthy concerning Paul’s eagerness to perse¬ 
cute Greek-speaking Jewish Christians in Jerusalem.^^ It is revealing 
that on his first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion, the disciples 
whom Paul attempted to join were afraid of him (Acts 9:26). 

Expansion of the movement 

Paradoxically the persecution of the Hellenists brought an un¬ 
expected expansion of the church. As a result of “a great persecu¬ 
tion [of] the Church in Jerusalem,” the “Hellenists” were scattered 
throughout the region of Judea and Samaria. Philip proclaimed 
the Christ to the Samaritan people, and then he moved south 
toward Gaza. In the cities of the coast plain and particularly in 
Caesarea, where Greek was the language of communication, 
Philip could have reached the inhabitants of these cities if he 
preached in Greek.^^ 

The expansion of the Christian movement in a short period, 
between 30 AD and the call of Paul around 35 AD was by all ac¬ 
counts phenomenal. Acts, our principal source, does not answer 
many questions regarding this early expansion. Apparently, there 
were Christians in Damascus even before the expulsion of the Hel¬ 
lenists from Jerusalem. Paul was sent to persecute those who be¬ 
longed to “the way” {hodoSy designating Christians).^^ Who had 
founded the church in Damascus? There were also references to 
the existence of Christian communities in Galilee (Acts 9:31), but 

25 For this view, see particularly Martin Hengel, The Pre-Christian Paul (Philadelphia: 

Trinity Press, 1991), and also his earlier work. Acts and the History of Earliest Chris¬ 
tianity 1980), 

26 M. Hengel, The Hellenization of Judaea, p. 14. 

27 The wordappears only in Acts (9:2,19:9,23,22:4,24:14,22). It was also used 
in the Qumran documents; that community saw their life in the wilderness, devoted 
to the study of the law, as preparation for the Lord (Is 40:3). The source for both 
groups most probably is Is 40:3: *‘A voice cries: ‘In the wilderness prepare the way of 
the Lord’.” John the Baptist announced “the way of the Lord” (Mk 1:3), and Jesus 
declared that he himself was the way (Jn 14:6). 
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Luke does not identify the missionaries who were active there. 
Acts gives an outline of the missionary development. The Chris¬ 
tian movement started in Jerusalem, then expanded in the city, 
moving into the surrounding area (5:16), and then into Samaria 
and the coastal towns (Acts 8, 9). This may well correspond to 
what really happened in the earliest years. 

By 35 AD, before Pauls conversion, a group of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries may have founded the church in Antioch,a major city 
of the east, third largest in the Roman Empire. Here a great 
number of Jews enjoyed privileges in practicing their religion. 
Their synagogues attracted a considerable number of Gentiles, 
some of whom became proselytes, and one of them, “Nicolaus, a 
proselyte of Antioch,” was among the Christian Hellenist leaders 
in Jerusalem (Acts 6:5). Even before the persecuted Hellenists set¬ 
tled in Antioch, a Christian mission had preceded them. The 
Roman authorities had noted the mixed Christian community of 
Jews and Gentiles and were probably the first to call them “Chris¬ 
tians” (Acts 11:26), to distinguish them from the Jewish 
community. 

The concept of the church as a “third race” may have had its ori¬ 
gins in Antioch. For Christians this meant that the church in its 
eucharistic gathering transcended race or racial divisions. As Jerusa¬ 
lem would not have accepted Gentiles without circumcision, such a 
mixed community would not have been tolerated there. Neverthe¬ 
less, according to available sources, Jerusalem did not try to stop the 
course of events in Antioch, but on the contrary helped and guided 
the church there. The Aposdes sent Barnabas, who had very close ties 
with the church in Jerusalem, to Antioch (Acts 4:36f, 9:27). He was 
pleased with their active mission and only urged them “to remain 
faithful to the Lord with steadfast purpose” (Acts 11:23). Antioch did 
not aspire to be a rival of Jerusalem or to be independent from the 
mother church, free from its control. The only control that Jerusa¬ 
lem cared about was what came from shared faith. By taking the 


28 H. Koester, pp. 9If. 
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initiative to get approval for its work, the church in Antioch dis¬ 
played unity with Jerusalem (Acts 15, Gal 2). 

As we explore this expansion of the church, we turn to the role 
of the “brothers” of Jesus. Mark, the earliest written Gospel, names 
Jesus’ brothers as James, Joses, Judas and Simon. The evangelist 
also mentioned sisters without naming them (Mk 6:3). The word 
brother {adelphos) in the New Testament covers various degrees of 
blood relationship. It can mean stepbrother, neighbor (Mt 
5:22-24), or “kinsmen by race” (Rom 9:3). A comparison of the 
Gospel passages mentioning the brothers of Jesus (Mk 6:3 with 
Mk 15:40, and parallels in Mt 13:54-6, Mt 27:55-6) indicates 
that these brothers are cousins. Paul refers to them as missionaries 
(1 Cor 9:5), but without elaboration. In the view of some histori¬ 
ans, Jewish Christian missionaries centered in Nazareth brought 
the message to the Decapolis and even reached Damascus before 
the Hellenist expulsion from Jerusalem. Prominent among these 
missionaries may have been the brothers of Jesus.^^ 

The brothers of Jesus were based in Nazareth. During Jesus’ 
public ministry they “did not believe in him” (Jn 7:5), but after his 
resurrection they are among the small group of his followers (Acts 
1:14). On the day of Pentecost, with all others present, they expe¬ 
rienced the power of the Spirit and with it the “inner compulsion 
to mission.” The words of Paul about the necessity laid upon him 
to preach the Gospel (1 Cor 9:16) can be applied to the experience 
of the brothers of Jesus after the resurrection and Pentecost. As 
missionaries they left Jerusalem and returned to Nazareth, making 
it a new church center, not a rival to Jerusalem nor completely de¬ 
pendent upon it. When Paul mentioned the brothers of Jesus as 
missionaries, he treated it as a well-known fact. There was no need 
to elaborate; Jesus’ relatives were known in Palestinian Christian 
circles as desposynoi, those who belong to the master, the Lord. 


29 See Richard Bauckham, Jtide and the Relatives of Jesus in the Early Church (Edin¬ 
burgh: T & T Clark, 1990), p. 68. 

30 H.E.I, 7;14. 
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Jude, whose author identifies himself as “brother of James,” has 
the title ho despotes for the risen Christ: “Our only master {ton 
monon despoteri) and Lord {kyrios) Jesus Christ” (Jude 4). This is 
the only place in the New Testament documents where despotes 
identifies Christ (it is generally agreed that 2 Pet 2 is dependent on 
Jude). The title is used for God, however (Acts 4:14, Lk 2:29, Rev 
6:10), and is generally applied to Christ in the later second cen¬ 
tury. Jesus’ relatives seem to have been familiar earlier with this 
title.^^ Eusebius cites the second-century historian Hegesippus, a 
Palestinian, who wrote that “those called the ‘brothers of Jesus’ led 
the whole church by virtue of being martyrs and relatives of the 
Lord.”^^ As we reconstruct the history of the formative period, we 
must be aware of their special contribution to the church and their 
possible role in its expansion in the post-Resurrection period. 

The Twelve as Members oftheApostolate 

The Twelve accompanied Jesus during his public ministry. 
They were among the first to see the risen Christ, who made him¬ 
self known to them. Only with the post-resurrection appearances 
did the Twelve become his apostles. As such, they had a special 
place in the church in Jerusalem and exercised unique authority. 

Their number could be neither reduced nor increased. Mere 
death did not create a need for the selection of a new member. 
James, the brother of John, was killed by Herod Agrippa I, grand¬ 
son of Herod (Acts 12:1), but no one took his place. Judas’ apos¬ 
tasy, however, created the necessity for his replacement. The 
requirements for the selection of a new member were clearly 
spelled out. He must be one who had accompanied Jesus’ disciples 
during his public ministry, from his baptism until his death on the 
cross. He must also have witnessed his resurrection. Lots were cast, 
and Matthias took the place of Judas. The number twelve, repre¬ 
senting Israel, was thus completed (Acts 1:21-26). 

31 On Jude’s Christology, see Bauckham, pp. 282-304. 

32 H.E.III, 32, 5-6. 
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Ancient Israel had used the method of election by lot to deter¬ 
mine the divine will. By casting lots, Israel selected Saul, her first 
king (1 Sam 10:16-26). The same method determined the ranks 
of Temple personnel. The Essenes determined the admission of 
new members and their ranks in the community by lots. The prox¬ 
imity of these two groups, the Essenes and Jewish Christians, 
raised the question of Essene influence upon this practice of the 
primitive church in Jerusalem. Matthias selection by lot does not 
necessarily reflect traces of Essene practice, but rather provides ad¬ 
ditional evidence of “a Palestinian matrix of the early Church. 

Numerous modern studies have explored the origin of the dig¬ 
nity of a Christian apostle.^^ Scholars have made attempts to 
derive the New Testament apostolate from the rabbinical institu¬ 
tion of sheluhim. After the destruction of the Temple, the Palestin¬ 
ian authorities sent “commissioned emissaries,” sheluhirriy to 
various Jewish communities in the Diaspora to act in their name 
in legal and administrative as well as religious matters. Yet the New 
Testament Apostles apparently predated this institution. There is 
no evidence that the rabbinical institution of sheluhim existed 
“before or during New Testament times.Apparently, the Rab¬ 
binical institution oisheluhim and the Christian Apostolate, while 
sharing a common background in Hebrew scripture, developed 
independently from one another. 

Scholars have also tried to trace the origin of the Christian 
Apostolate to the influence of the Gnostic myth of a heavenly re¬ 
deemer on Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles. According to this 
myth, the Gnostic redeemer was sent into the world to spread the 
message of salvation, the knowledge {gno$is)oi the unity and 

33 See J. A, Fitzmyer, “Jewish Christianity in Acts in Light of the Qumran Scrolls,” 
Studies in Luke Acts, L.E.Keck, and J. L. Martyn, eds. (1980), pp. 233-257. 

34 Hans Dieter Betz, “Apostles,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, M. Eliade, ed., pp. 
356-359, gives an incisive discussion and selected bibliography. R. D. Brown, “The 
Twelve and the Apostolate,” in NJBC 81:135-157, offers a more extensive treat¬ 
ment of the subject with bibliography. 

35 A?/5C81:150-157, 
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identity of the human soul with a heavenly realm. These scholars 
suppose that Paul adapted this pattern to contribute the concept 
of the Christian apostolate. This is a shaky and highly question¬ 
able theory. No pre-Christian Gnostic redeemer myth can be doc¬ 
umented, for “there is no Gnostic redeemer myth in the sources 
which can be demonstrated chronologically to be pre-Christian,” 
Martin Hengel observes. He goes on to note that we should not 
confuse this hypothetical “pre-Christian” Gnostic myth with the 
later Gnosticism. This was “a spiritual movement at the end of the 
first century AD at the earliest, and only developed fully... in the 
second century, 

The most telling argument against this theory of Gnostic influ¬ 
ence upon Paul is given in Pauls own writings. He tells us that there 
were apostles in the earliest Christian community in Jerusalem 
before him (Gal 1:17). He incorporates in his letter to Corinthians 
the most elaborate pre-Pauline credal statement of the early church 
(1 Cor 15:7ff) which ties the apostolate with post-resurrection ap¬ 
pearances. Then Paul aspires to be recognized as an apostle in the 
rank of other apostles, with whom he had become acquainted after 
his conversion. In several of his letters, he refers to his experience on 
the road to Damascus, and he puts his own experience on the same 
level with the experience of Peter and the others in the 
post-resurrection period. As far as apostleship is concerned, Paul 
claimed to be “equal” to the twelve apostles without claiming mem¬ 
bership in the Twelve.^^ Paul “had been entrusted with the Gospel 
to the uncircumcised, just as Peter had been entrusted with the 
Gospel to the circumcised” (Gal 2:7). 

36 The Son of God (The Origin of Christology and the History of Jewish-Hellenistic 
Religion) (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976), pp. 33-34, In his Hellenization of 
Jtidaea in the First Century After Christ (pp, 94-96 fn. 285), he mentions particularly 
the description of the Gnostic myth in Bultmann’s easily accessible Theology of the 
New Testament^ and also in his widely used Primitive Christianity y written before the 
discovery of the Nag Hammadi texts, which is “an ahistorical construction of the 
history-of-religions school.” 

37 T.W. Manson, The Church Ministry (1950), pp. 53-54. 
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The Christian concept of the twelve members of the 
apostolate belonged to the very early post-resurrection appear¬ 
ances and the call to mission that followed. The risen Jesus wid¬ 
ened the circle of apostles by appearing to some of those who were 
not with him during his public ministry. He even appeared to 
Paul, who had persecuted his disciples, and sent him “to serve and 
bear witness to the things which he has seen” (Acts 26:16). 

The crucial expression, he “appeared” {ophthe) or “made 
himself known” in the credal statement of 1 Cor 15:3-8, as well 
as in other passages (Lk 24:34, Acts 9:17, 13:31, 26:16), indi¬ 
cates the external character of the post-resurrection appearances. 
OphthecoxAd also be translated as “he showed himself,” that he is 
the same person whom they knew and followed during his public 
ministry. We cannot classify these appearances as the subjec¬ 
tive, ecstatic, mystical experiences such as are recorded in the life 
of the church throughout the centuries. “Ecstatic,” “mystical,” 
are not adequate definitions of these appearances. A leading his¬ 
torian of world religions, R.C. Zaehner, has stated that we 
cannot find anything close in the experiences of holy people pre¬ 
sented in the scriptures of world religions “to Christs appear¬ 
ances as they are recorded in the New Testament.” Karl Rahner 
observed that they are “strictly sui generis!" They were limited 
to the formative period, to the rise of the church and the Chris¬ 
tian movement. 

The act of “sending” did not itself make one an Apostle. During 
his public ministry, Jesus sent the Twelve to preach and heal, in¬ 
structed them as to what to take, what to wear, and how to behave if 
the people refused to hear the message of repentance. Only after the 
resurrection did the Risen Christ transform them into apostles and 
send them to proclaim his victory over death. It is generally agreed 


38 On “He appeared” {ophthe) see our The First Day of the New Creatioriy Resurrection 
and Christian Faith (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1982), pp. 117ff. 

39 See his Foundations of Christian Faiths p. 277, cited in Gerald O’Collins, Inter¬ 
preting the Resurrection (New York: Paulist Press), p. 20. 
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that Luke in his Gospel interjects the term “apostle” into the public 
ministry (6:13,9:10, etc.), reflecting the post-resurrection period. 

Except for Peter, we know very little about the missionary ac¬ 
tivities of the Twelve. They were witnesses to Jesus’ resurrection in 
Jerusalem and probably worked within Palestine. Only Peter was 
presented as a missionary outside Palestine (Acts 12:17, possibly 1 
Cor 1:12). As we have noted, Peter was probably able to deliver the 
message in Greek as well as Aramaic. 

Theological Growth 

The first attempt to preach the message of Jesus in Greek to the 
Diaspora Jews in Jerusalem inevitably led to the introduction and 
development of a new theological terminology, which has been used 
in the church ever since. The term apostolos belongs to this very early 
stage of the Christian community."^^ With the introduction of 
Greek terminology, theological growth started to develop first in 
answer to the question of who Jesus is who rose from the dead. Ex¬ 
panding missionary activities necessitated credal statements, which 
are the seeds of subsequent development and which underlined the 
dominance of Christology rooted in the resurrection. The Jesus 
whom they knew and whom some had followed during his ministry 
and who was crucified “God raised up” (Acts 2:23)* He made him 
both Lord and Christ (Acts 2:36), and “exalted him at his right hand 
as Ruler (Leader) and Savior” (Acts 5:31). 

Paul in Romans records a received credal fragment, which 
shed light on a very early development in Christian understanding 
of Jesus’ identity. The Gospel of God concerns “his Son, who was 
descended from David according to the flesh, and designated Son 
of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom 1:3-4). We find 
this emphasis on his descent from David only here and in 2 Tim 

40 “Terms like apostolos, euangelion, ekklesia, charis, charismata, ho hyios ton anthropou, 
etc., must have begun very early...and not, say, decades later outside Palestine, in 
Antioch or elsewhere” (M. Hengel, The “Hellenization,” 18). 
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2:8: “Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, born of Da¬ 
vid’s line. This is the theme of my gospel.” 

With the Roman conquest of Palestine in 63 BC, Messianic 
fervor became intense, leading to several rebellions against the occu¬ 
piers and their clients. During the last great rebellion against Rome 
(132-135 AD), the leader Bar Kochba was proclaimed “the King, 
the Messiah” by Rabbi Akiba. Jesus in his own time rejected the 
popular conceptions associated with messianic expectation. His con¬ 
temporaries were looking for a triumphant, victorious messiah, while 
he was predicting his suffering and death. For the Christians of the 
earliest community, the resurrection of the crucified Jesus removed 
political and nationalistic connotations from the title “Christ.” In the 
light of the cross and the resurrection, they saw that Jesus was Christ, 
the Suffering Servant of the Lord, who “was wounded for our trans¬ 
gressions” (Mk 8:17), and who was glorified by God. To share in his 
glory meant that they would share in his suffering and death. 

In many and various ways, Jesus pointed to his messianic mis¬ 
sion during his public ministry,^^ Particularly his choice of the 
Twelve shed light on his messianic self-understanding. James 
Charlesworth wonders: “Is there some self-understanding behind 
Jesus’ apparent desire to have twelve special men follow him?” He 
goes on to warn: “It is unwise, indeed uninformed, to follow the 
lead of some New Testament scholars who denounce any possibil¬ 
ity of recovering Jesus’ self-understanding; and it may no longer be 
wise to reject the ^possibility that he had some ‘messianic’ 
self-understanding. ” 

The early chapters of Acts identify Jesus as the Messiah of 
Israel and the Servant of God according to Isaiah (Acts 3:13, 26; 
4:27,30)."^^ These fragments belong to primitive Christology. The 

41 See discussion in our book, The Gospel Image of Christ (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s 
Press, 1992), summarized on p. 193. 

42 J. Charlesworth ,Within Judaism (New Light from Exciting Archeological Dis¬ 
coveries) (New York: Doubleday, 1988), p. 138. 

43 See Bo Reike, ‘The Risen Lord and His Church,” (The Theology of Acts), Interpre¬ 
tation, vol. XIII, number 2, 1959, pp. 158f. 
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impact of Jesus’ life and suffering had led his disciples to interpret 
his death in terms of the Suffering Servant of God (Acts 8:32f). 
Behind Jesus’ saying that the Son of Man “came not to be served 
but to serve and give his life as a ransom for many” (Mk 10:45), 
they perceived the image of the Servant of Yahweh who “bore the 
sins of many” (Is 53:11-12). The title “Son of man” disappears in 
Acts, as well as in the Christological credal confessions and the 
hymns. Instead of “Son of man,” we have the Davidic Christ, the 
Son of God united with the Lord. 

Jesus did not claim for himself that he was the “Son of God,” 
but he regularly and consistently addressed God as abba, Abba ex¬ 
pressed the relationship of a child to his father. This “may be the 
reason for its exclusion in solemn prayer.”"^"^ It would be an exaggera¬ 
tion to claim that a Jew in the time of Jesus never used abba for God, 
but his regular custom was to call upon God as abinu (our Father). 

Jesus willed what the Father willed, and in his teaching as well 
as in his life he expressed and revealed the pure will of God. To him 
the Father, the creator of the universe, was near, present, not dis¬ 
tant. The word abbay more than any other prayer, conveyed Jesus’ 
sense of intimacy and oneness with God. The fourth Gospel, re¬ 
flecting upon the historical Jesus from a standpoint after the resur¬ 
rection, makes this explicit (Jn 6:38; 8:23,38,59; 10:36). 

In addition to addressing God as abba, which is attested in all 
four gospels and the so-called Q source as well, Jesus alluded to 
himself as a special son of his Father. The core of the parable of the 
tenants in the vineyard (Mk 12:1-12) goes back to Jesus. After the 
tenants mistreated and beat the servants sent by the owner of the 
vineyard to get some fruits for their master, the owner finally sent 
“a beloved son,” but the tenants killed him. In the parable, he re¬ 
veals his special relation with the Master. This is also reflected in 
the saying in Mk 13:32: “But of that day or that hour no one 
knows, not even the angels in heaven, nor the son {ho huios) y\>\xt 


44 J.D.G.Dunn, Christolog^in (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980), pp. 26f. 
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only the Father.” Some are reluctant to accept this as an authentic 
saying of Jesus because ‘‘the Son” is used in an absolute sense. This 
saying of the historical Jesus could hardly have been a creation of 
the post-resurrection community, for the early church would have 
been hesitant to claim that Jesus himself had been ignorant of the 
Day of Judgment.^^ 

Jesus pointed to himself as “a beloved Son” and “the Son.” The 
bilingual Christian Church identified and confessed him as “Son of 
God.” His identity rests on his filial relationship to the Father, dis¬ 
played throughout his public ministry. The earliest Christian reflec¬ 
tions of the risen Christ as “Son of God” did not introduce a new 
term for a new identity. They recognized the reality already implied 
in the Synoptic Gospels.^^ From experiencing the resurrection, the 
church continued to develop in her understanding of the preceding 
events in Jesus’ life. Believers understood and interpreted what God 
had already revealed in his birth, baptism and transfiguration: that 
he was Gods beloved Son (Mk 1:11; 9:7). In the earliest written 
New Testament book, 1 Thessalonians (c. 50 AD), Paul uses the 
title “Son of God” (1:10). Obviously Paul was not the first Christian 
missionary to do so; as we have already mentioned; he had cited an 
earlier confession of faith in Romans (1:3-4). 

The basis of all Christian worship is that “Jesus is the Son of 
God.” The designation itself had its own history. Many in the 
Judaic and Hellenic worlds had been called “sons of God.” Israel 
itself is God’s “first-born son” among the nations (Ex 4:22). 
Josephus presented Moses as “a son in the likeness of God” (Ant. 
2:232). Nevertheless, the title applied to Jesus to characterize his 
filial relationship to God received its special meaning, its unique 
character, the “note of exclusiveness.” 


45 SteNJBC7S:7, 

46 See Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament Christology (New 
York/Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1994), pp, 87-89, and C.F.D. Mode, The Ori^n of 
Christology (Cambridge: University Press, 1977), pp. 1 IfF. 

47 James D.G. Dunn, The Evidence for Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1985), pp. 
49-50. 
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The earliest Christians also identified and confessed Jesus as 
kyrios (Lord). During his public ministry, Jesus had already been 
addressed as “Lord.” Aramaic mare or Greek kyrios primarily 
meant “master” or “owner.” Some undoubtedly used the term, like 
“sir,” to convey their respect for Jesus. When the Greek 
Syro-Phoenician woman, begging Jesus to heal her daughter, ex¬ 
claimed however, she had already heard of Jesus' unusual 

power of healing and authority as teacher (Mk 7:28). There is a 
range of meanings between “lord” as a title of respect and “Lord” 
as a title for God. Scholars have disputed at length as to whether 
the emphatic ho kyrios was used as a designation for God in Juda¬ 
ism. It appears in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, the 
Septuagint, but some authorities dismiss the title kyrios ioi God as 
a substitute by Christian copyists for Yahweh. There was another 
group of Greek translations of the Old Testament which were 
“made for Jews and by Jews” where the sacred tetragram YHWH 
(Yahweh) is untranslated, as it is written in Hebrew characters. 
This comparison between the two sets of Greek manuscripts of the 
Old Testament did not solve the controversy as to whether the 
Jews used “the Lord” for God. Newly-available evidence now indi¬ 
cates that Palestinian Jews, before Jesus and the rise of Christianity, 
occasionally referred to God as ho kyrios if they spoke Greek, or 
adon if they were Hebrew/Aramaic speaking."^^ 

There is no compelling reason to attribute the use of ho for the 
risen Christ to Paul due to his alleged involvement in the Hellenis¬ 
tic world or his knowledge of the mystery cults. Paul received the 
title not from the world outside Palestine, but “from the Palestin¬ 
ian Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem, where ‘Hebrews’ 
and ‘Hellenists’ (Acts 6:1-6) had already fashioned the credal for¬ 
mula ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Cor 12:3, Rom 10:9).”^^ 

Those disciples who followed Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem 
were among the first to worship him as Lord and Christ. Writing 

48 See NJBQ 82:52. 

49 
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to a Greek-speaking community in Corinth, Paul preserved in Ar¬ 
amaic a liturgical, Eucharistic formula: marana tha, Our Lord, 
come! (1 Cor 16:22), translated into Greek as erchou kyrie lesou, 
“Come, Lord Jesus” (Rev 22:20). This eucharistic petition conveys 
the joy in the presence of the risen Christ as a foretaste of the future 
coming of him v^hom they had already experienced as the exalted 
Lord. Paul reminds the Corinthian Christians that what defines them 
is that they are not an isolated community. They are in communion 
with all other Christians who “in every place call on the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, both their Lord and ours” (1 Cor 1:2). 

The early Christians before Paul attributed the sovereignty of 
God to the risen Christ. The Christian hymn Paul cites in Phil 
2:6-11 to support his exhortation to selflessness may have origi¬ 
nated in Jerusalem in Aramaic or Greek in the late thirties or early 
forties. It depicts the crucified Jesus as a pre-existent divine figure 
who took the form (ynorphe) of a servant, humbled himself, and 
became obedient even to death on the cross. God exalted him “and 
bestowed on him the name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord” (Phil 2:9-11). The structure of the 
hymn, his descent {katabasis) and ascent {anabasis), can be de¬ 
tected in the early credal statements (1 Cor 15:3-5), the confession 
of faith preserved in 1 Tim 3:16, the epistle to the Hebrews (2; 5; 
4:14-10:8), and in the Prologue ofjohns gospel. Jewish Christians 
answered the question of who Jesus was in terms of “descent” and 
“ascent.” They also drew on scriptural text, particularly the 
Wisdom literature, to articulate their christological faith.^ Per¬ 
sonified Wisdom (Prov 8), not yet a distinct person from God, 
comes from God, was present when God made the earth (Wis 
9:9), and by Wisdom “the Lord founded the earth” (Prov 3:19). 
She is the image of God s goodness, power and glory. Her role in 
salvation is expressed in language usually employed only in 

50 See Richard N. Longnecker, The Christology of Early Jewish Christianity (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, second series 17), pp. 58ff. 
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reference to Yahweh. Those who find wisdom find life itself and 
‘'obtain favor from the Lord” (Prov 8:35). Like Wisdom, Christ 
“is the power of God and the Wisdom of God” (1 Cor 1:24). 

From its beginning, reflection and formulation belong to the 
very life and dynamic of the Christian community. This is what 
characterizes the earliest church and makes it easily distinguish- 
able from all other religious groups. The church had started with 
these christological formulations and continued developing them. 
The Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem could not have 
grown without living and proclaiming them. 

Acts suggests that the earliest attempt of Jewish Christians to 
formulate the nature of messiahship was Parousia Christology. 
The Jewish expectations of peace and prosperity that would be re¬ 
alized with the coming of the messiah were applied to Jesus. God 
eventually would send his appointed Christ, “Jesus, whom heaven 
must receive until the time for establishing all that God spoke of 
through his holy prophets” (Acts 3:19-21). Jesus would become 
the Messiah when he comes again. This Christology was of short 
duration; it was replaced by resurrection Christology. Early Chris¬ 
tians found this Parousia Christology inadequate, due to their ex¬ 
perience of the risen Jesus. They accepted the Second Coming, 
but not as the moment when he would become the Messiah. He 
was already Messiah, Lord, Son of God. He has already inaugu¬ 
rated the messianic age of salvation. With his future coming, the 
work of the Messiah would be consummated, not begun. 

The apostolic preaching concerning the death and resurrection 
of the pre-existent Lord (Phil 2:6-7) is the key to the origin of Chris¬ 
tology. In the course of christological development within the New 
Testament period, it becomes clear that resurrection Christolo^^ is 
not a statement of the “moment” when Jesus “became divine.” It 
was the moment when he made himself known, who he had been 
before the resurrection. 

51 See R.E.Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament Christology, pp. I43ff. 
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Conclusion 

The members of the earliest Christian community in Jerusa¬ 
lem came from various Jewish groups. It was a bilingual church, 
praying and worshiping in two language, Aramaic and Greek. 
This diversity helped the community to articulate its distinct 
christological beliefs. The church never existed without credal 
statements. 

The openness of the Twelve to the spirit of Jesus and to the 
needs of the community was certainly the most decisive factor in 
achieving so much in such a short period. As leaders, they repre¬ 
sented the historical link between the pre-resurrection and the 
post-resurrection periods, between the historical and the risen 
Jesus. By introducing a new institution with the appointment of 
the Seven, the Twelve clearly displayed their insight into the needs 
of the community, broadmindedness, and readiness to lead. 

In the spirit of our modern times, it has been tempting to see 
the “Hebrews” as a conservative group and the “Hellenists” as a 
liberal faction in the primitive church. Such terms are meaningless 
when applied to the earliest Christian community. Exercising 
their “freedom in Christ,” the “Hebrews” and the “Hellenists” laid 
the foundation for the mission of the church and its theology. 
There was no sign of christological division during the formative 
period. Both “Hebrews” and “Hellenists” proclaimed that Jesus 
was Christ, the Son of God and the Lord. The apostle Peter and 
the martyr Stephen are not representatives of two different 
Christologies (Acts 2, 7:35, 37, 52). The difference between them 
was in their attitudes toward the Temple. Paul, with his “freedom 
from the law,” was to move in the direction already indicated by 
Stephen. 

Led by the spirit of the Risen Christ, the earliest community 
witnessed that the crucified Jesus and the risen Lord are one and 
the same. It developed and opened itself to the needs of its own 
people as well as to the world. 
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The Popular Reception of the Council of 
Florence in Constantinople 1439-1453^ 


George E. Demacopoulos 

The Council of Florence-Ferrara (1437-1439) came at a time 
when Turkish invaders were already well ensconced in Byzantine 
territory and served as the most serious attempt at reunification 
between the Eastern and Western Churches since the schism of 
1054. Although the delegates at the Council believed they had 
achieved ecclesiastical union, they were unable to enforce its de¬ 
crees in the East. What is often seen to have been a decisive obsta¬ 
cle to the success of the Council was its negative reception among 
the people of Constantinople. It is one of those curious events in 
history that everyone talks about with confidence, but no one has 
ever sufficiently documented.^ In this article, I will verify that 

1 A section of this paper was presented at the Byzantine Studies Conference in Novem¬ 
ber, 1998.1 would like to thank Lance Lazar, Carolyn Connor and Tia Kolbaba who 
commented on earlier drafts. The errors which remain are my own. 

2 Joseph Gill {The Council of Florence [Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959]) 
provides the most thorough account of the actual Council. His final chapter ad¬ 
dresses the reception (rejection) of the Union by the people of Constantinople, but 
Gill’s usual close scrutiny of the sources is relaxed for the subsequent events in Con¬ 
stantinople. Other related works by Gill include Personalities of the Council of Flor¬ 
ence (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1964) and Byzantium and the Papacy (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1979). Of the other modern histories that describe 
the fall of the city, many mention the religious disunity in Byzantium following the 
Council, but provide little or uncritical documentation. Deno Geanakoplos, 
Byzantine East and Latin West: Two Worlds ofChristendom in the Middle Ages and Re¬ 
naissance (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1966); John Hussy, The Orthodox Church 
in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986); Stephen Runciman, The 
Fall of Constantinople 1453 (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1988); John 
Meyendorff, Byzantine Theobgy (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974); 
Donald M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, The End of the 
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there was a “popular” rejection to the Council of Florence in Con¬ 
stantinople. Though that position is not new, I will, for the first 
time, establish the necessary methodological parameters to justify 
that position. Following an examination of reliable evidence, I will 
argue that the impetus for this “popular” movement is explained 
by four mutually reinforcing factors: the “heterodoxy” of the 
Council, the successful polemic of the anti-unionist monastic 
party, the ineffectiveness of the unionist leadership, and an 
anti-Latin sentiment prevailing among the citizens of the capital. 

While the theological discussions at the Council of Florence 
focused on four points of doctrine {filioque. Purgatory, Papal su¬ 
premacy, and the use of leavened/unleavened bread in the eucha- 
rist), political interests shared the spotlight. Between 1054 and 
1437 several attempts at reunification fell short of their objective, 
each complicated by a combination of religious and political ob¬ 
stacles, not the least of which was the enmity created by Fourth 

Byzantine Empire (London: St. Manins Press, 1979); Aristeides Papadakis, The 
Christian East and the Rise of the Papacy: The Church 107T1453 (Crestwood; St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1994). In addition, there are several modern Orthodox 
apologists who have written extensively about the Council. For the most pan, they 
come from a small but determined group of monastic communities writing polemi¬ 
cally against the Union of 1439 in order to dissuade modern Orthodox bishops in¬ 
terested in the ecumenical movement. See George Metallinos, / Confess One 
Baptism, trans. Seraphim (Mt. Athos: 1994); The Pillars of Orthodoxy: Sts. Photios 
the Great, Gregory Palamas and Mark of Ephesus, trans. and compiled Holy Apostles 
Convent (Buena Vista: Dormition Skete, 1990); N. Basileiade, Saint Mark of 
Ephesus and the Union of the Churches (Athens, 1983); A. Kolomiros, Against Fahe 
Union (Seattle: St. Ncctarios Press, 1967); Ivan Ostroumoff, The History of the 
Council of Florence, trans. B. Popoff (Boston: Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 
1971). Neither Byzantine scholars nor Orthodox apologists have ever provided a 
thorough review of the sources or adequately assessed the quality of those sources. A 
third group comprised of cleric/scholars interested in the Council as it pertains to 
the modern ecumenical dialogue have written on the Council. Their interests have, 
for the most part, been ahistorical. A collection of their essays appeared in Christian 
Unity: the Council of Ferrara-Fbrence, 1438/9-1989, ed. Giuseppe Alberigo 
(Leuven: University Press, 1991). 

3 Because the sources use vague terms such as the “people” or the “Greeks” to describe 
the actions of non-elites, my use of “popular” is itself broad and includes all 
non-elite persons in the capital. 
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Crusade."^ But by 1437, the very survival of the Byzantine Empire 
was in question. The Emperor, John VIII Paleologus, initiated the 
Council with the help of Pope Eugenius IV in order to unite East 
and West as Muslim invaders closed in on Constantinople. It was 
not the first time that a Byzantine emperor had sought the Pope's 
support, nor was it the first time that talk of religious reunion co¬ 
incided with the need for military aid. Indeed, during the final 
centuries of the Byzantine empire it became a commonplace for 
Paleologan emperors to promise the submission of the Greek 
Church to the Papacy in exchange for military support (the most 
notable episode being the Council of Lyons in 1274).^ Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Eastern delegates in 1438 were unduly optimistic on 
two counts: they overestimated the Pope's ability to raise armies 
for their defense, and they underestimated the deep-seated reli¬ 
gious and ethnic sensitivities of the people of Constantinople.^ 

4 That wayward expedition, perhaps more than anything else, cemented the hostili¬ 
ties of Byzantines for Latins. See Michael Angold, “Greeks and Latins After 1204: 
The Perspective of Exile,” in Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 
1204 y ed. B. Arbel, et ai (London: Frank Cass, 1989), pp. 63-86; Papadakis, pp. 
199-238; C. M. Brand, “The Fourth Crusade: Some Recent Interpretations,” 
Medievalia et Humanistica 12 (1984) 33-45; D. E. Queller, Fourth Crusade (Phila¬ 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1978). For a brief but informative discussion 
of the multiple problems facing reunification of East and West see Tia Kolbaba, 
“Barlaam the Calabrian. Three Treatises on Papal Primacy, Introduction, Edition 
and Translation,” Revue des fttudes byzantines 53 (1995) 41-115 (esp. 41-50). 

5 In 1274, Michael VIII sent a civil (lay) delegation to the Council of Lyons which, 
like Florence, reached union. However, upon its pronouncement in the East, the 
clergy of Constantinople immediately rejected its authority and it was to have little 
lasting effect. See Donald Nicol, “The Byzantine Reaction to the Second Council of 
Lyon, 1274,” in Studies in Church History^ V7/, ed. G.J. Cuming and D. Baker 
(Cambridge: Cambridge LFniv. Press, 1971), pp. 113-46; Papadakis, pp. 221-8, 
379-82; B. Roberg, Die Union zwischen dergriechischen undder lateinischen Kirche 
aufdem 11. Konzil von Lyon (1274) (Bonn: 1964). Likewise, in 1357 John V prom¬ 
ised the submission of the Greek Church to the Latins in return for soldiers. He even 
journeyed to Rome in 1369 and read a Latin confession of faith in St. Peter’s Basil¬ 
ica. As before, the promise of Greek submission had little consequence in Byzan¬ 
tium apart from the temporary removal of the Patriarch. 

6 Despite the agreement at Florence, both Pope Eugenius IV and his successor, Nich¬ 
olas V, were in no position to raise a significant army to aid the Byzantines. The few 
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The Sources: Lay Chroniclers 

Despite his opposition to the Paleologan dynasty, the 
Byzantine chronicler Doukas (ca. 1400-1462) was a committed 
unionist and had little patience for the anti-unionists whom he 
called the Orthodox National Party/ He reports several examples 
of popular opposition to the Union beginning with the return of 
the council delegates in February of 1440: 

As soon as the hierarchs came ashore, the Constantino- 
politans, as was customary, embraced them and asked, 

“How are you? What news do you bring us from the 
synod? Have we gained the victory?” They replied, “No, 
we have betrayed our faith. We have exchanged piety for 
impiety. We have renounced the pure sacrifice and have 
become azymites.” These and even more awful state¬ 
ments were heard.^ 

By 1451, the Turkish threat had grown stronger and the new 
emperor, Constantine XI, appealed to Rome for soldiers to defend 
the city and clerical advisors to help impose the Union.^ In return, 

hundred archers that Nicholas was able to send to Constantinople in 1453 were no 
match for the Turkish army. See George Sphrantzes, Chronicon Minusy crit. ed. V. 
Grecu (Bucharest: 1966), XXXVI.6; D. Nkol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 
l26Tl453y pp. 376-7. 

7 Doukas viewed the Union as a necessary political step for the preservation of the state and 
arrogandy rebuffed the lower-class population of Constantinople which rejected it. His 
grandfather had gone into exile and employment of the Turks and he eventually went to 
the Genoese. He had no inhibitions for political compromise and he had litde sympathy 
for those who did. For more information concerning Doukas and the Paleolog^ see 
Magoulias’ introduaion to his translation: Doukas, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the 
Ottoman Turksy trans. H. Magoulias (Detroit: Wayne St. Univ. Press, 1975). 

8 Doukas, Historia Turco-Byzantina ofDoukasy crit. ed. Vasile Grecu (Bucharest: 1958), 
XXXI.9. Azymitev^diS a name given to the Latin Church because, contrary to Orthodox 
practice, it used unleavened {azymd) bread in the eucharist. Throughout the later 
Byzantine period the term was employed as a pejorative to refer to Latins or Latinizers. 

9 Emperor John VIII died in October, 1448, leaving no children. John had three 
brothers, but Theodore, the eldest, had died in June of the same year and Demetrius 
had attempted to seize the throne for himself in the summer of 1442 with the help of 
the Turks (and possibly the anti-unionists—see below). Though Demetrius’ coup 
failed and he eventually retained his former position, John chose his third brother. 
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Constantine promised that (1) he and his subjects would comply 
with the agreement of Union consummated in Florence, (2) the 
Pope’s name would be commemorated in the liturgies at Hagia 
Sophia and (3) Patriarch Gregory would return to his throne. 
Along with a battalion of archers. Pope Nicholas V sent Isidore of 
Kiev to Constantinople to assuage popular sentiment. Doukas re¬ 
cords the following concerning the difficulty of Isidore’s mission 
in Constantinople: 

After the emperor had received him with the courtesy 
and honor befitting his rank, they came to the topic of 
Union. The emperor and several leaders of the Church 
acknowledged the Union. But the majority of the sacer¬ 
dotal and monastic orders, abbots, archimandrites, 
nuns—why do I say the majority? It was the nuns who 
urged me to speak and to write—not one among them 
assented to the Union. Even the emperor only pre¬ 
tended to do so.^* 

Doukas clearly believes that the majority of ecclesiastics op¬ 
posed the Union. Even the emperor only feigned adherence to its 
decrees. 

In the next section, Doukas reveals his contempt for the mo¬ 
nastic and lay opponents to the Union, Referring to them as schis¬ 
matics, he reports the activities of Gennadius Scholarius, who 
urged the citizens of Constantinople to repent their sins—specifi¬ 
cally the sin of “trusting in the might of the Franks” rather than 


Constantine, as his successor—see Nicol, pp. 360-9. Concerning the correspon¬ 
dence between Constantine and Nicholas, see R. Guilland, “Les appels de 
Constantin XI Paleologue a Rome et k Venise pour sauver Constantinople 
(1452-1453),” Byzantinoslavica 14 (1953) 226-244. 

10 Doukas, XXXVI. 1. With respect to the Patriarchate, Joseph II died at the Council 
in 1439. Metrophanes, bishop of Kyzikos, a unionist, replaced him in May of 1440 
but died shortly after 1443. The position remained vacant for more than a year until 
Gregory III (Mammas) was elevated in 1444. Gregory, also a unionist, was eventu¬ 
ally chased from his position in 1451, at which point he went into exile in Rome, 
never to return—see Gill, p. 376. 

11 Doukas, XXXVI.2. 
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God.^^ Doukas portrays monks and nuns, priests and laymen run¬ 
ning through the city proclaiming anathema to the Article of 
Union. 

The common and low-born populace, coming from the 
monasteries and going into the taverns anathematized 
the Unionists while drinking to the intercession of the 
icon of the Mother of God with bottles of unwatered 
wine in their hands. They beseeched her to protect and 
defend the city against Mehmed...[saying] “we have 
need neither for Latins’ aid nor of the Union. Keep far 
away from us the worship of the Azymites,”^^ 

Doukas, like many Byzantine chroniclers, has a low opinion of the 
masses. His contempt for the “rabble-rousing” monastics and 
lower clergy is even greater. They were responsible for inciting the 
crowds against unionist clergy. “Whenever someone came to con¬ 
fess their sins, the anti-unionists would ask if they had associated 
with the excommunicated [i.e., the unionists]; if so, a severe pen¬ 
ance was imposed.” Following the Declaration of Union which 
took place in Hagia Sophia on December 12, 1452, Doukas 
remarks: 

The Constantinopolitans shunned it [i.e., Hagia 
Sophia] as though it were a synagogue of Jews and nei¬ 
ther oblation nor burnt offering nor censing took place 
inside. They looked upon the church as a pagan altar 
and the sacrifice as offered to Apollo. 

For Doukas, the zealots were responsible for unnecessary religious 
division which jeopardized interests of state. 

Doukas seems to provide substantial evidence for popular op¬ 
position to the Council of Florence, but his testimony is 

12 Doukas refers to the two manifestoes of Gennadius published in 1452. See below for 
details. 

13 Doukas, XXXVL4, 

14 Doukas, XXXVIL5. 

15 Doukas, XXXVIL9 
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suspicious. He was not an eye-witness to every event he chronicles 
and many of the dialogues he reports are obviously of his own cre¬ 
ation. Moreover, his hostility toward the lower-class and monastic 
party is a reason for concern. We need corroborating evidence. 

Though politically opposed to Doukas, George Sphrantzes 
(1401-1477) in his Chronicon Minus confirms Doukas history 
with respect to popular opposition to the Council of Florence. 
Sphrantzes opposed the union, not on theological grounds, but 
because it was diplomatic suicide. He argued that Mehmed feared 
an eventual alliance between the Byzantines and the West and the 
Articles of Union issued in December of 1452 prompted the 
sultan to attack when he did.^^ 

Sphrantzes personally urged the Emperor to appoint Isidore of 
Kiev as Patriarch in November of 1452 in the place of Gregory 
Mammas who had fled to Rome the year before. The Emperor 
balked at this suggestion, arguing that “riots and war would erupt 
between him and those who would be opposed to Isidore s ap¬ 
pointment—what a misfortune it was to have war within the city 
as well.”^^ Instead, Constantine XI decided only to order the com¬ 
memoration of the Popes name in the services of Hagia Sophia. 
Sphrantzes’ history provides little evidence for a unified populace 
opposed to Union with the West. Nevertheless, it does confirm 
limited opposition to the Union and dramatizes the precarious 
position of the emperor. 

Nicolo Barbaro, a Venetian physician who lived through the siege 
of 1453, provides important supplemental details.^^ His account 

16 Whereas Doukas was an ardent opponent of the Paleologan dynasty, Sphrantzes shared 
his childhood with Constantine XI, His father had been well connected and George was 
educated within the imperial court. Upon maturity, Sphrantzes became an imperial 
diplomat and was entrusted with some of the most important foreign negotiations. 
Much of the Chronicon Minus is an autobiographical account of his diplomatic efforts, 

17 Sphrantzes, XXIII.4. 

18 Sphrantzes, XXXVI.6. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Upon his return to Italy, he composed a diary of the siege. E. Cornet provided a crit- 
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displays a strong Venetian patriotism, manifest as ethnic con¬ 
tempt against both Greeks and Genoese.^^ The anxiety of the im¬ 
pending attack, the memory of the Latin occupation of the city 
and the fact that Constantinople’s defense had been placed in the 
hands of the Italians, not Greeks, all must have escalated ethnic 
tension. A multitude of earlier sources evidence Greek contempt 
for Latins.In addition, Barbaro records Isidore’s mission to 
“make union” and the proclamation of Union in Hagia Sophia on 
December 13. Interestingly, he purports that “all of the people of 
Constantinople” were in attendance at the pronouncement of 
Union. This confirms Doukas’ account. Yet Doukas adds that fol¬ 
lowing the proclamation of Union in the Church, no lay person 
received communion and most even refused the antidoron because 
they believed it to be defiled. 

Two additional historical accounts written by contemporaries 
confirm the struggle between unionists and non-unionists in 
Constantinople. The first is Michael Kritovoulos’ (d. 1470) His- 
tory ofMehmed the Conqueror}^ Kritovoulos begins his text by 

ical edition of the text (Vienna: 1856). For more information, see J. R. Jones, Nicolb 
Barbaro: Diary of the Siege of Constantinople 1453 (New York: Exposition Press, 
1969). 

21 For example, he wrote concerning the defense of one of the walls, "At the gate that was 
badly damaged, we placed three hundred fully armed men in good order for its protec¬ 
tion, all foreigners with no Greeks among them, because the Greeks were cowards.” 
There are three similar diary or correspondence accounts (by Giacomo Tedaldi, Zorzi 
Dolfin and Angelo Giovanni Lomellino) that evidence tension between Greeks and 
Latins and between Genoese and Venetians. See J. R. Jones, The Siege of Constantino¬ 
ple 1453: Seven Contemporary Accounts (Amsterdam: A. M. Hakken, 1972). 

22 See, for example, Anna Comnena’s Alexiad and Niketas Choniates’ History of the 
Times. Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 3 vols., crit. ed. B, Leib (Paris: 1937-45). Niketas 
Choniates, History of the Times, crit. ed. R. Maisano (Rome: 1994). 

23 Doukas, XXXVI. 5. Antidoron (meaning instead of the gifts) in an Onhodox liturgy 
is the blessed bread (not communion) that is distributed at the end of the service to 
all in attendance. If Doukas’ statement is accurate, then this refusal evidences an 
otherwise unrecorded boldness of the laity. 

24 Kritovoulos was a member of the noble family that ruled the island of Imbros. 
Rather than risk the destruction of his island, he voluntarily ceded it to Mehmed. In 
return, Mehmed appointed Kritovoulos governor of the island in 1456. He served 
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noting that “internal evils” caused the demise of Byzantium, and 
although other authors wish to cover up those realities, he is com¬ 
mitted to bringing the truth to light.^^ More importantly, 
Kritovoulos reports that the East and West are separated on the 
eve of the final siege. When Mehmed speaks to his troops concern¬ 
ing the strength of the city's defenders he tells them not to fear an 
Italian alliance. “They [the Greeks and Italians] are fighting 
among themselves over their differing religious beliefs and their 
cooperation is broken and disturbed on this very account, 
Mehmed's knowledge of the problem of implementing the Union 
is circumstantial; our concern is with Kritovoulos, the author, 
who testifies that the Byzantines remained separated from the 
Latin West despite the Union of 1439. Thus, we conclude that 
Kritovoulos’ history confirms the eye-witness reports of disunity 
within the city and locates the source of that disunity within a 
theological context. 

Laonikos Chalkokondylas’ (1423-1490) Turkish History con-- 
firms the pu^ose of Isidore’s presence in Constantinople 
(1452-1453). ^In addition, nearly the whole of Book VI chroni¬ 
cles the events at the Council itself. There, Chalkokondylas iden¬ 
tifies Mark of Ephesus as an ardent supporter of tradition and a 
determined opponent to Union. In that setting, Chalkokondylas 
describes the “tyranny” and “sedition” of the Italians and the 


in that capacity until 1466, when the Venetians overran the island. The biography 
chronicles Mehmed’s career from his ascendancy in 1451 to 1466. Either 
Kritovoulos’ own death or Mehmed’s disapproval of this first volume prevented a 
second (it is clear from the text that Kritovoulos planned for a second). For fiinher 
information on his life see V. Grecu, “Kritobulos aus Imbrose,” Byzantine Studies 18 
’(1957) 1-17. Kritovoulos’ original manuscript is preserved in the Seraglio Point 
Museum Library of Istanbul. 

25 Kritovoulos, 1.9. The irony is that he tells us far less than anyone else. 

26 Kritovoulos, 1.81. 

27 He states that Isidore had been brought to the city to make a “synod, reconciling the 
Greeks with the Archbishop of Rome.” Laonici Chalcocondylae Atheniensis 
‘^Historiarum Libri Decemy' crit. ed. I. Bekker (Bonn: 1843), VIIL For more infor¬ 
mation on Chalkokondylas see S. Vryonis, International Journal of Middle East 
Sr«^i>5 7 (1976) 423-32. 
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Emperor.^^ This final point is important because it reveals the cur¬ 
rency of a partisan trope, “the deception of Latins,” which circu¬ 
lated among Greek authors with increasing frequency following 
the events of 1453. 

The Sources: Ecclesiastics 

Shortly after the Council of Florence, St. Mark of Ephesus, the 
lone Greek bishop who refused to sign the articles of Union, began 
preaching and writing against its “heretical” decrees. Although 
Mark died in 1444, his supporters and opponents continued to 
wage a polemical war until 1453. For the most part, that literary 
campaign has remained underutilized by scholars.^^ Certainly, the 
historian must use caution when reconstructing events through 
polemic, but these texts offer evidence that there was an active 
campaign by both sides to win supporters between 1440-1453. 

More than any other figure, St. Mark has been lionized as a de¬ 
fender of the faith.^^ Even Doukas, who consistently disparaged 
the anti-unionists, respected Marks determination.^^ After a brief 


28 Chalkokondylas, VI. It appears as though Chalkokondylas used a detailed source for his 
information concerning the Council of Florence. He notes the Emperor s desire to con¬ 
tract a settlement with the West, describes the journey to Italy, lists the members of both 
delegations and devotes several pages to the doctrinal discussions. It is possible that 
Chalkokondylas had access to the Greek Acta and/or Syropoulos’ Memoirs, The Greek 
Acta was collected by a pro-unionist, possibly Dorotheos of Mytilene, and betrays very 
different sympathies. Therefore, it is more likely that Chalkokondylas borrowed from 
Syropoulos’ text. For a comparison of the Acto and Sylvester’s account see Gill’s intro¬ 
duction, vii-xvi. For support of Dorotheos’ authorship see V. Laurent, ‘Apropos de 
Dorothy M^tropolite de Mytilene,” Revtie des £tudes byzantines 9 (1951) 163-9. 

29 The attention given to Gennadius Scholarius is the lone exception - see C. J. G. 
Turner, “The Career of George-Gennadius Scholarius,” Byzantion 39 (1969) 
420-55. None of the applicable texts (including Scholarius’) have been translated 
into English, and few of these sources have been edited or translated into other mod¬ 
ern European languages. 

30 For modern Orthodox encomia see The Pillars of Orthodoxy: Sts. Photios the Greats Greg¬ 
ory Palamas and Mark ofEphestiS ; N. Basileiade, Saint Mark of Ephesus and the Union of 
the Churches'y I. Ostroumoff, The History of the Council of Florence. For scholarly exami¬ 
nations of Mark career see Geanakoplos, Gill, Nicol, Papadakis and Meyendorff. 

31 Doukas, XXXI.3. 
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imprisonment on the island of Lemnos, Mark returned to Con¬ 
stantinople in 1442, the same year that the Emperor’s brother, 
Demetrius, launched an unsuccessful attack on the city with the 
support of anti-unionists and the Turks.^^ Mark’s two treatises, 
Dialogue with a Latin concerning the Procession of Spirit in the 
Creedy and Exposition on the Duty of the Churchy employ theologi¬ 
cal reasoning and proof texts to demonstrate his position.^^ 
Throughout, Mark compels his audience to reject the Union of 
Florence as heresy. Though these texts do not describe the popular 
reception of the Council within the capitol per sCy they evidence a 
campaign to gain the support of the people. 

Sylvester Syropoulos’ sympathies, like Mark’s, lie with the 
anti-unionists. Syropoulos had been a deacon of Hagia Sophia 
when he traveled to the Council in 1438. He composed his Mem¬ 
oirs in 1444 to record the events of the Council and to explain his 
change of allegiance.^"^ He describes a chaotic scene upon his 
return to Constantinople in February of 1440. The emperor, John 
VIII, learns that his wife has died; the clerics of Hagia Sophia reject 
the Union; bishops who did not attend the Council reject its au¬ 
thority; the “people” begin to reject the sacraments of the union¬ 
ists; and there is complete confusion regarding the election of a 
new Patriarch.Syropoulos especially regrets his own participation 
in the Council and joyfully claims that it has no authority. Though 


32 Evidence for Mark’s imprisonment stems from a letter to Theophanes, a monk of 
Euboea. See L. Petit, '‘Note sur I’exil de Marc d’Ephese a Lemnos,” Revue de VOrient 
Chretien 14(1911) 414-5; Gill 355 (n. 1). Concerning Demetrius’attempted coup, 
Gennadius provides the most complete evidence of anti-unionist support. In a letter 
written to Demetrius in 1450, Gennadius recounts that Demetrius had been the 
"hope of all Christian.” Oeuvres completes de Georges Scholarios^ crit. ed. L. Petit 
(Paris: 1928), vol. Ill, pp. 119-21. Sphrantzes (XXV.3) and Chalkokondylas (VII) 
both chronicle Demetrius’ attempted coup, but say nothing about support from the 
anti-unionists. See Gill, pp. 353-4, Nicol, p. 360 and Runciman, p. 49. 

33 MPG 160.1100-4 and MPG 160.1164-93 respectively. 

34 Syropoulos, Sylvester, Les "'Mimoires **du GrandEcclesiarque de I*Lglise de Constanti¬ 
nople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le concile de Florence (1438-1439), crit. ed. V. Laurent 
(Paris: 1971). 

35 Syropoulos, XI.23-XIL18. 
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he revels in the fact that the people are hostile to the Union, unlike 
Doukas, Syropoulos doesn’t employ exaggerations (e.g., ‘‘all of the 
city”) to count the size of his party. 

Gennadius Scholarius is perhaps the most interesting charac¬ 
ter of the entire episode.^^ Although he had passionately argued in 
favor of the Union at Florence, he directed the anti-unionist party 
after the death of Mark in 1444. The transition from staunch sup¬ 
porter to bitter opponent was gradual, and Gennadius wrote to 
Mark on at least one occasion saying that he did not wish to be 
drawn into open confrontation on such a delicate theological and 
political issue.In the autumn of 1445 he led the Orthodox in a 
series of fifteen debates against Bartholomew Lapacci, the bishop 
of Corona.^^ Shortly thereafter, he wrote his most extensive works 
against the Union.^^ Though this material does not effectively 
measure the size of the popular rejection, it does attest to it. In fact, 
Gennadius is perhaps the only sources to support the theory that 
Demetrius Paleologus’ assault against the city and his brother was 
supported by anti-unionists inside the city. He contends that 
Demetrius’ supporters expected him to restore an “Orthodox” 
Empire free from the corruption of the Council."^^ Moreover, he 
laments the fact that he received so many visitors following 
Isidore’s arrival in 1452 that he eventually locked himself in his 
monastic cell, refusing to see anyone.^ ^ 


36 Scholarius was an admirer of Thomistic thought and attempted to bring Scholasti¬ 
cism to the Byzantine Academy. He panicipated at the Council of Florence as a lay¬ 
man and, because of his extensive learning, was entrusted with an unprecedented 
amount of authority in the Byzantine camp. He signed the Decree of Union, but 
like many others, changed his position shortly after his return. Following the siege of 
1453, Gennadius became the first patriarch of Constantinople under Turkish rule. 
For a thorough account of his career see Turner. 

37 Scholarius, vol. IV, pp. 445-9. 

38 Turner, p. 431. 

39 Scholarius, vol. II, pp. 1-268. Turner argues that the debates provided the basis for 
these doctrinal treatises. 

40 Scholarius, vol. Ill, pp. 119-21. See note #32 above. 

41 Scholarius, vol. I, p. 288. The same events were alluded to in a pastoral treatise in 
1455 (vol, IV, p. 226). At this time, Gennadius circulated two manifestoes through- 
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Two examples of unionist polemic further evidence popular op¬ 
position. First, Gregory III (Mammas), the second Patriarch elected 
after the Council, wrote a lengthy polemic against the anti-unionists 
before his election."^^ His Apologia Contra Ephesii Confessionem is an 
elaborate argument directed against Mark. Gregory presents brief ex¬ 
cerpts of Marks position then systematically critiques each of them. 
He inserts several quotations from the fathers, but his writing lacks 
the flair of Marks and probably went unnoticed."^^ Second, Pope 
Nicholas Vs letter to Constantine XI in the autumn of 1452 illus¬ 
trates the situation in Constantinople.^"^ With the city in dire need of 
soldiers and supplies, the emperor had approached the Pope for aid, 
promising adherence to the Union. Nicholas responded warmly and 
welcomed the Emperors offer to uphold the Union of Florence. The 
Pontiff promised to send Isidore (recently promoted to the rank of 
Cardinal) to aid in enactment of Union. Appended to the brief letter 
is a sermon extolling the doctrinal principles that shaped Florence. 
While the treatise of Gregory and the letter of Nicholas tell us little 
about the specifics of the opposition movement, their shared anxiety 
suggests a tense environment. 

Perhaps the most conclusive and starding confirmation of pop¬ 
ular opposition comes from a letter written by the Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop Leonard of Chios to Pope Nicholas Leonard 
accompanied Isidore of Kiev to Constantinople in November of 
1 452 as part of the Latin delegation that was to enforce the Union. 
He was one of the few to escape the Turkish conqueror and his 
letter reports the devastation of the city in great detail. 


out the city urging the people of Constantinople to reject union with the West (vol. 
Ill, pp. 171'4). No doubt that action induced visitors. On December 25,1452, he 
wrote a letter to Demetrius Paleologus condemning the Articles of Union an¬ 
nounced December 13 (vol. Ill, pp. 174-8). 

42 AfPG 160.11-204. Concerning Gregory, see note #10 above, Nicol, pp. 360-1 and 
Gill. pp. 356-7, 376-7. 

43 See Gill, pp. 356-7. 

44 MPG 160.1201-12. 

45 MPG 159.923-943. The letter is dated August 16, 1453. 
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Leonard obviously supports the Union and his reconstruction 
of the events frequently degenerates into partisan assaults against 
the city s anti-unionists. In an interesting twist, he even attributes 
the fall of the city to Gods punishment on the Greeks who did not 
adhere to the Union of Florence. “It was not the making of the 
Union, but the feigning of it, that brought the fatal destruction of 
the city; from which we know that the Divine wrath has matured, 
and come upon us in these days.”"^^ Later he adds: “see, most 
blessed Father, how just and how fair this judgment was; the 

Greeks celebrated the Union in words, but negated it by their ac- 

»47 

tions. 

Leonard provides ample evidence that the anti-unionists were 
claiming just the opposite. “Even now that they are in captivity, 
and driven away from their city, their churches, their treasures and 
their families, they blame the Latins for their fate, saying ‘Because 
we made the iniquitous Union, and commemorated the Pontiff of 
Rome, we deserve to suffer the indignity of God.'”"^^ Furthermore, 
his letter reproaches the people of Constantinople for rejecting the 
sacraments of the unionists. 

O wretched and most miserable Greeks, you prohibited 
the Latins from receiving the eucharist and from sharing 
your altars; now you have given these same altars over to 
a profane people. You who were contemptuous of unit¬ 
ing the faith, as a punishment for your sin, are your¬ 
selves now dispersed and cannot join together again."^^ 

How extensive was the opposition to the Union within the 
city? According to Leonard it was nearly unanimous. 

It became clear that except for the brilliant Argyropulos, 
Theophilus Paleologus and a small number of monks 
and lay persons, almost all the Greeks were seized by 

46 Leonard, 927. 

47 Leonard, 929. 

48 Leonard, 926. 

49 Leonard, 943. 
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pride; and that there was none who could be moved by 
zeal for the Faith or concern for his safety to be the first 
to express contempt for their pernicious opinions.^^ 

We should not assume that Leonard was above exaggeration, 
but he was personally responsible for bringing the “schismatics” to 
the Latin Church—a task that he failed to accomplish. Leonard s 
description of popular hostility is reliable because it passes the ‘ cri* 
terion of dissimilarity,” a standard of historical reconstruction that 
proposes that a source would not fabricate damaging evidence 
against itself In other words, there is no reason for us to assume that 
Leonard would manufacture his own failures. On the contrary, he 
provides the most convincing evidence that there was strong popu¬ 
lar opposition to the Union on the eve of the siege in 1453. 

A second criterion, the criterion of independent attestation, is 
met by many of the sources I have provided. In other words, the letter 
of Leonard of Chios, the Memoirs of Syropoulos, the polemics of 
Mark, Gennadius, Nicholas V and Mammas, and the reports of 
George Sphrantzes and Nicol6 Barbaro each attest to the popular re¬ 
jection of the Council of Florence while they bear no traces of mutual 
textual influence. It is likely Doukas’ history borrows from earlier 
sources, but his text also provides many previously unknown details 
about the manifestations of popular opposition. This suggests that he 
could have either witnessed the events himself (as he claimed) or 
learned of them from yet another unknown source. 

By the Spring of 1453, it appears that opposition to Union 
had become sizable.The unionist Patriarch, Gregory Mammas, 
had been chased from the city two years earlier. Pope Nicholas’ de¬ 
cision to send Leonard and Isidore suggests that there was a serious 
problem. Multiple sources testify to the fact that the laity shunned 
Hagia Sophia and avoided the sacraments of unionist clergy. At 

50 Leonard, 925. 

51 Naturally it is impossible to provide precise numbers; nevertheless, we can in some 
sense measure the qualitative effects of opposition by the number of sources that 
document it and point to it as a cause for the destruction of the city. 
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the Empire’s final hour, the time of its greatest need, the religious 
community within the city was seriously divided. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that the entire city was divided over this 
issue—^we cannot expect that everyone took theological matters as 
seriously as the monastic zealots. But the evidence suggests that it 
was more than the zealots that opposed union. Why? 

There are at least four mutually reinforcing factors that ex¬ 
plain this popular opposition. First, the anti-unionists viewed the 
declarations at the Council as heresy. At Florence, the Greek dele¬ 
gation was obliged to concede on four “innovations” of doctrine: 
filioque, purgatory, papal supremacy, and the use of unleavened 
bread in the eucharist. The extent to which the people of Constan¬ 
tinople understood these issues is difficult to assess, but the expres¬ 
sion of at least two of them (the filioque in the Creed and the 
commemoration of the Pope during the petitions) would have led 
to changes in the liturgy—something the laity could have noticed 
without the aid of the “rabble-rousers.” Also, it is entirely possible 
that enough of the laity accepted the opinions of their spiritual 
guides (i.e., the monks) on theological issues. 

Second, the anti-unionists managed to appropriate for their 
cause the fonts of divine wisdom most commonly accessed by the 
“people”—the spiritual leaders of the monastic communities. 
From the fifth century onward, monasticism played a dominant 
role in nearly all aspects of life in Constantinople.^^ Mark of 
Ephesus’ strongest support came from monastic quarters. Of the 
few sources that actually propose to quantify the extent of the op¬ 
position (e.g., Doukas and Leonard of Chios), each of them attrib¬ 
utes the success of that position to the influence of the monks. 

Third, the inability of emperors (John VIII and Constantine 
XI) and patriarchs (Metrophanes and Gregory Mammas) to en¬ 
force the Union handicapped the unionist cause. Syropoulos, 

52 Most episcopal candidates were selected from the monasteries, and it was not un¬ 
usual for married persons to retire to separate monasteries. Even the number of royal 
persons to embrace a monastic abode at the end of their lives is substantial. 
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Nicholas V, and Sphrantzes report that the Paleologans were 
unable to enforce the Union effectively. Doukas and Leonard of 
Chios contend that the emperors were never truly committed to 
it.^^ In addition, though our sources say little about them, 
Metrophanes and Gregory Mammas appear to have been equally 
ineffective. Perhaps they lacked the support of their clergy; even 
more detrimental, they simply appear to have been outmatched by 
Mark of Ephesus and Gennadius. Whether unwilling or unable, 
the chief proponents of Union failed to persuade the citizens of 
their own capital to accept the Council of Florence. 

Fourth, the Constantinopolitans rejected the Union because 
of some form of ethnic solidarity that set them in opposition to the 
“barbarous” Franks. In 1339> one hundred years before the Coun¬ 
cil of Florence, Barlaam of Calabria informed the Papal court: 
“what separates the Greeks from you is not so much a difference in 
dogma as the hatred of the Greeks for the Latins brought on by the 
wrongs they have suffered.”^"^ This statement provides an interest¬ 
ing purview into the late Byzantine era. The Italian merchants’ de¬ 
scriptions of the fall of the city certainly betray a cultural disdain 
for the Greeks. That ethnic contempt was reciprocated, and the 
Union of 1439 was never accepted. 

We can confidently assert that an effective number of the citi¬ 
zens of Constantinople rejected the outcome of the Council of 
Florence from its first reports in 1440 until the fall of capital in 
1453. After the Turks overran the walls in May of 1453, Byzantine 
patriots and Orthodox apologists linked the end of their Empire 
to the punishment of God for the false Union established by their 
leaders in 1439. It is worth noting that since that tumultuous 
event, many Orthodox lay persons have ascribed an increased 
measure of authority to monastic leaders. 

53 Both John VIII and Constantine XI had other pressing needs (brothers rebelling, 
Turks attacking, Italians exploiting, etc.). Moreover, the Paleologans never really 
held the loyalty of the citizens of Constantinople. 

54 MPG 151.1332. Concerning Barlaam’s career see Tia Kolbaba, “Barlaam the 
Calabrian,” esp. 50-63. 
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The Council of Ferrara-Florence and 
ITS Continued FIistorical Significance 

Thomas Ferguson 

The effects of the ecclesiastical union between the separated 
Eastern and Western branches of the Christian church proclaimed 
in Florence on 6 July 1439 were to ripple throughout the world of 
the Late Middle Ages. In an attempt to secure Western aid against 
the Turkish menace, the Union desperately courted by Emperor 
John VIII would eventually be rejected by the people of Constan¬ 
tinople and Moscow. Just fourteen short years after its proclama¬ 
tion, the city would fall to the Turks, divided to the very end by the 
decisions of Ferrara-Florence. In addition the hegemony of the Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople over the largest of the Orthodox com¬ 
monwealth of nations, the Grand Principality of Moscow, would 
be irrevocably shattered; in the aftermath of Ferrara-Florence, the 
division between a faithful Muscovy which rejected the Union 
from the start and an apostate Patriarchate (apart from Mark of 
Ephesus) which sacrificed the faith for Western assistance—as the 
Russian Church’s self-understanding operated—^would become a 
future source of acrimony between Moscow and Constantinople. 

In addition, it is this papers contention that the results of 
Ferrara-Florence are indispensable to an understanding of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Russian and Greek churches to this day. The re¬ 
sults of the Muscovite rejection of the Council, and the independent 
course which the Russian church took, reverberate throughout the 
history of the relations between Russian and Greek Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, from the de facto autocephaly promulgated in 1448, to the es¬ 
tablishment of a Patriarchate for Moscow in 1589, and even up to the 
severing of communion during the Estonian crisis of 1996. The 
somewhat tense relationship between the largest see in the Ortho¬ 
dox world and its most venerable have also been played out among 
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Orthodox communities in Europe and North America, most no¬ 
tably in the declaration of autocephaly of the Russian Metropolia 
in America in 1970. An appreciation of the historical legacy of 
Ferrara-Florence as both a result of Byzantine-Muscovite relations 
and as the beginning of a divergence between the Russian and 
Greek churches is crucial to Orthodoxy as it enters the third mil¬ 
lennium. Indeed, with the growth of the diaspora communities 
and the collapse of the Soviet Empire, one might venture to argue 
that the course of relations between Moscow and Constantinople 
will determine the path of Orthodoxy in the future. Let me turn 
first, however, to an interpretation of the role of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in its relationship with Muscovy. 

The Events Leading to the Council: The Patriarchate and Muscovy 

The Council of Ferrara-Florence has been exhaustively treated 
in the works of Joseph Gill^ as well as in more recent surveys. My 
goal is to examine the proclamation and reception of the Council of 
Florence from two different perspectives. The first perspective is 
that of the changes which the Ecumenical Patriarchate underwent 
in the fourteenth century. These changes were brought on by the 
declining empire of the civil war period and helped to contribute to 
a climate conducive to union attempts with the West. The second 
perspective will focus on the relationship between the changed Pa¬ 
triarchate and the Grand Principality of Russia. In light of the first 
perspective, I will briefly examine the changes which took place in 
the Byzantine Empire as seen through the development of the role 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch from the time of John Cantacuzenus 
(Emperor 1347-54) to the appointment of Isidore as Metropolitan 
of Kiev and all Russia in 1437. Next I will analyze the Muscovite re¬ 
action to the Council of Florence, primarily through the rejection 
of Isidore upon his return to Moscow in 1441, ending with the de 

1 Joseph Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge: University Press, 1959). 

2 Giuseppe Alberigo, Christian Unity: the Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1438/39-1989 
(Leuven: University Press, 1991). 
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facto autocephaly of the Russian church in 1448 with the eventual 
election of Jonas as Metropolitan, without Byzantine consent, by 
a synod of Russian bishops. The elements which produced the 
changed Byzantine Patriarchate from Cantacuzenus onwards 
were the same elements which created the atmosphere for Basil II 
to appoint Jonas Metropolitan. 

First the Byzantine perspective. The Empire of the Paleologoi, 
established following the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, 
went through a devastating period of civil war, first in the 1320s be¬ 
tween Andronicus II and his grandson Andronicus III, and later in 
the 1340s and 1350s between the rival claimants to the regency of 
John V, Ann of Savoy, and John Cantacuzenus. Coupled with this 
civil strife, the Byzantine Church was concurrently going through 
its most profound theological controversy since Iconoclasm, 
namely the debate surrounding hesychast monastic practices. The 
Empire emerged from the civil wars financially and politically dev¬ 
astated. The ascendant Ottoman Turks had crossed the straits and 
established themselves in Europe, crushing the Balkan states of 
Serbia and Bulgaria and eventually establishing a capital in 
Adrianople in 1365. Byzantium, accustomed to perpetual warfare 
on its eastern frontier since the Muslim ascendancy in the seventh 
century, thus found itself in the new position of being hemmed in 
by the Turks on both its European and Asian frontiers. Financially, 
the resources of the empire were exhausted. The crown jewels had 
been sold during the civil wars,^ and the trade concessions made to 
the Venetians and Genoese from the days of Alexius Comnenus, re¬ 
newed by Michael Paleologus in his recapture of Constantinople, 
were a central factor in Byzantium’s irrevocable economic decline. 

The time of the civil wars set the stage for the developments 
which would be instrumental in the downfall of the empire in the 

3 The crowning of Cantacuzenus, for instance, is noted for the glass jewels in the 
crown and the pewter, rather than silver, vessels at the enthronement banquet See 
Dmitri Obolensky, “Byzantium and Russian in the Middle Ages,” in J R Hale, ed , 
Europe tn the Late Middle Ages (London Faber and Faber, 1965), p 249 
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fifteenth century. Financially exhausted and now surrounded on 
all sides by the Turks, indeed from 1387 onward a vassal of the 
Sultan, the empire proceeded in two different fashions. Eventual 
defeat at the hands of the Turks now seemed inevitable. It became the 
predominant feeling in Constantinople that only the military sup¬ 
port of the Western European powers could save the empire."^ It 
should be noted that this is a marked change from the reunion at¬ 
tempts of Michael VIII at the Council of Lyons (1274), which were 
primarily aimed at thwarting Western Christian, rather than eastern 
Muslim, aggression, expressed in the desire of the Normans in Sicily 
to reconquer the Latin Empire.^ From Cantacuzenus onwards, there 
were repeated overtures and visits to the Western powers, begging for 
financial and military assistance against the Turkish threat.^ 

At the same time that the diplomatic policy of the Empire 
changed in regards to reunion with the Western Church, there 
were also profound changes in the role of the Patriarchate. Follow¬ 
ing the civil wars, as Dmitri Obolensky writes, 

Now that the political fabric of the Byzantine state was 
irretrievably shattered, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
was the only force capable of championing the tradi¬ 
tional claims of the East Roman Empire to hegemony 
over the whole of Eastern Christendom.^ 

This changing element of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in face 
of the imminent sense of doom has been noted in various studies 

4 See the summary of reunion anempts in Meyendorff, “Was There an Encounter Be¬ 
tween East and West at Florence?” in Romey Constantinople, and Moscow: Historical and 
Theolo^calStudies (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1996), pp. 92-96. 

5 Until finally thwarted not through conciliar measures but through Michael’s instigation 
of a revolt on the Norman-held island of Sicily, the so-called Sicilian Vespers of 1281. 

6 Most notably the submission of J ohn V, the successor of Cantacuzenus, to the pope 
in 1369; also the visit of Emperor Manuel II to the Western powers in 1399-1402, 
among other example of Byzantine foreign policy towards the Western powers in 
this period. 

7 Dmitri Obolensky, “Byzantium, Kiev, and Moscow: A Study in Ecclesiastical Rela¬ 
tions,” m Dumbarton Oaks Papers 11 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), 
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of the Byzantine Church of the time.^ My concern, however, is 
with the interaction between the rising claims of the Patriarchate 
and its effect on future relations with the Church of Russia. Ac¬ 
cordingly I will focus on two examples: first, the decision of the 
Patriarchal Synod of 1354, signed by Patriarch Philotheos, con¬ 
firming the nomination of Alexius as Metropolitan of Kiev and all 
Russia; and second, the letter of Patriarch Antony IV to Grand 
Prince Basil I, usually dated to 1393. Both of these documents il¬ 
lustrate the increased role of the Patriarchate in Byzantine politics, 
as described by Obolensky: 

During the period between 1350 and 1453, Byzantine 
foreign policy in Eastern Europe was increasingly 
driven to rely on the good office of the church, whose 
supreme executive organ, the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
was assuming the chief role of Imperial spokesman and 
instrument of the imperial traditions of East Rome.^ 

Turning to the Synodal decree of 1354, it should be noted that 
the custom at the time was for Constantinople and Rome to alter¬ 
nate the appointment of the metropolitans of Kiev and all 
Russia.This is attested to in the Historia Byzantinae of 
Nicephoras Gregoras: 

And it was laid down that he [the primate] would be 
taken alternately now from that nation [the Russians], 
now from those who were both born and brought up 
here [Byzantium], each primate always being raised to 
the throne there, after the death of the previous incum- 

8 For example the work of Stephen Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press, 1968), Chapter 3, “The Church and State,” pp. 55-75. See 
also Runciman's The Fall of Constantinople 1453 (Cambridge; University Press, 
1965), Chapter 1, “The Dying Empire,” pp. 1-22. 

9 Obolensky, “Byzantium and Russia in the Late Middle Ages,” p. 252. 

10 From 1237 to 1354 the Metropolitan was alternately Byzantine and Russian. As to 
whether this was a deliberate policy, see Obolensky, Byzantium, Kiev, and Moscow, 
p. 33, and Meyendorff, Byzantium and the Rise of Russia (Crestwood: St. Vladimir s 
Seminary Press, 1989), pp. 87-91, and Innokenti Pavlov, “The Ferrara-Florentine 
Union: a View from Moscow,” in Christian Unity, p. 409-410. 
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bent, by alternate succession, in order that the link be¬ 
tween the two nations, thus secured and ratified, might 
forever preserve the unity of faith pure and undefiled, 
and find an increased stability for its existence. 

Regardless of whether this was a formally outlined arrange¬ 
ment or not, it is the reasoning outlined by Gregoras which is sig¬ 
nificant. The alternation of Metropolitan appointments, as 
described by Gregoras, is designed to solidify the religious alliance 
of the two nations, striking a middle ground between giving the 
Russian church a measure of autonomy on the one hand and sub¬ 
jecting it to Byzantine control on the other. For Gregoras this pat¬ 
tern allows for a give-and-take between the two largest Orthodox 
Christian powers.Furthermore, this alternation of appoint¬ 
ments took place regularly between 1237, just prior to the Mongol 
invasion of destruction of Kievan Rus’, to 1353, during the period 
of the civil wars as described above. It was precisely following the 
political instability of Byzantium in the 1350s that the question of 
the relationship between the Metropolinate of Kiev and the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate was again raised. 

Following the death of Metropolitan Theognostos 
(1328-1353), his designated successor, Alexis, a Russian, jour¬ 
neyed to Constantinople for consecration and confirmation by 
the Patriarchate. Alexis, however, despite the attempts at 
coadjutorship that Theognostos may have imagined, was detained 
in Constantinople for a year, presumably to have his credentials 
scrutinized.^^ The Patriarchal Synod finally issued a decree on 

11 Nicephoras Gregoras, Historiae Byzantinae (Paris: 1851), p. 68: translated and 
' quoted by Obolensky, Byzantium, Kiev, and Moscow, p. 25. 

12 is also John MeyendorfFs conclusion; in his discussion of the alternation of 
the appointments to the Metropolinate he writes, “This deliberate policy of main¬ 
taining the alternation preserved the administrative control of Byzantium over the 
Russian Church without making foreign rule too cumbersome.” Christian East and 
the Rise of the Papacy (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1994), p. 333. 

13 See Obolensky, p. 38. See also A. V. Kartashev, Ocherki po Istorii Russkoi Tserkvi 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1959), p. 308, and Evgenii Golubinskii, Istoriia Russkoi Tserkvi 
(Moscow: 1900; reprinted Paris: Mouton, 1969), pp. 177-178. 
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June 30, 1354, appointing Alexis Metropolitan of Kiev and all 
Russia. From the outset the language of the decree presents a dif¬ 
ferent picture of the Church of Russia as gleaned from Gregoras. 
The reasons for the significance of the Russian Church have little 
to do with matters of even-handedness in the faith; rather, they are 
political reasons. The Synod cites Russia’s numerous inhabitants, 
the power of the Grand Prince {ho megas rex)^ and the positioning 
of Russia on the border of the pagan Lithuanian state. We can see, 
from the Synodal decree, the geopolitical importance of Russia for 
the beleaguered Byzantine state.^ 

Thus, relations with Moscow were not entirely based on reli¬ 
gious reasoning, as we would be led to believe by Gregoras’ account; 
rather, given the impoverished empire and emasculated imperiuniy 
the Patriarchate, as Obolensky described, had moved to the fore¬ 
front of Byzantine foreign policy to effect a measure of control over 
the Russian Church. Foreign relations with Russia were crucial, and 
the Metropolinate of Kiev and all Russia was the most important el¬ 
ement of Byzantium’s relationship with the ascendant Grand Prin¬ 
cipality of Moscow. Alexis was confirmed as candidate, it would 
seem, as much as for his successful examination as by the recom¬ 
mendation of the Grand Prince, lauded as the “Great King.” How¬ 
ever, in confirming the candidate the Patriarchal Synod tightened 
its control over the Metropolinate. While confirming Alexis, the 
decree noted that the choice of a Russian as Metropolitan was “by 
no means customary nor safe for the church.”Furthermore, the 
Synodal decree declared that no Russian be chosen to be head of the 
church.^^ The political circumstances which had allowed for an 

14 Seen, for example, in the amount of money which begin to flow from Constantino¬ 
ple to Moscow, as in the sum of money given for the repair of St. Sophia in 1346 
(Gregoras,//irr. Byz, Book 13,12:2, p. 683-86); in 1398 another sum of money was 
given to Constantinople, this time to aid the city at the time of a Turkish siege. 

15 As quoted in the Acta Patriarchus Constantinopolitani I, p. 337. Pavlov, in his anicle in 
Christian Unity, seems to be unaware of the Synodal decree at the time of Alexis’ confir¬ 
mation, rather dating the resumption of Byzantine appointments to Cyprian in 1390. 

16 The language of the Synodal decree hearkens back to the lai^age used by Gregoras, em¬ 
ploying the same word for the head of the Russian Church, “archiereia,” or “primate.” 
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alternation of Metropolinate appointments was completely abro¬ 
gated by the Patriarchate, whose decree specified that the primate 
is to be elected from the clergy of Constantinople. The Patriarch¬ 
ate, as an extension of the foreign policy of the Empire, evidenced 
specifically in the overly political language of the Synodal decree, 
reasserted its control over the Russian Church. Following 116 
years of regular alternation, Alexis would be the last Russian Met¬ 
ropolitan until the consecration of Jonas in 1448. Ensuring the 
loyalty of the see of Kiev and all Rus’, given the changing foreign 
policy of the Empire in regards to both the desire for Western help 
as well as for the desperately needed influx of Russian capital, was 
too important to be left in the hands of the Russians. Indeed, in 
the language of the decree itself, it was not considered “safe.’' 

In the political realm, the Patriarch, while reasserting his do¬ 
minion over the Russian Church,likewise sought to bolster the 
sorely sagging prestige of the imperium. This is seen in letter of Pa¬ 
triarch Antony IV to Grand Prince Basil I in 1393. This letter is 
often quoted as evidence of the grandiose claims of Byzantine po¬ 
litical ideology, even with the empire entering its last gasps. There 
is something else at issue here, something which has a long history: 
the political implications of liturgical commemoration. For Or¬ 
thodox ecclesiology, liturgical commemoration of the Patriarch 
was a sign of the recognized intercommunion of bishops and 
churches, while political commemoration of the Emperor ac¬ 
knowledged his overlordship over the Christian oikoumene. This 
interaction was an ordering of the church and the world handed 
down from the time of Eusebius and his encomiums written in 
praise of Emperor Constantine. In addition, looking ahead to the 
future we will see that it is precisely liturgical commemoration 
which will play an instrumental role in the destruction of the 
Byzantine commonwealth of nations following the abortive at¬ 
tempt to implement the Union of Ferrara-Florence. 

17 The only Orthodox power not under T urkish control by the end of the period of the 
civil wars, apart from the Church of Georgia. 
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The occasion of the letter was a result of the attempts by the 
Grand Prince to prohibit the Metropolitan, at this time the Patri¬ 
archal appointee Cyprian,from commemorating the Emperor 
in the liturgy: “For you hinder, so they say, the Metropolitan from 
commemorating the sacred name of the basileus in the dip- 
tychs.”^^ In his preamble, Antony described himself as the “guard¬ 
ian of the sacred canons and laws” and “teacher of all Christians.” 
In his biography of Manuel II, John Barker claims that “Up to this 
point the letter presents a Patriarchal claim of ecclesiastical sover¬ 
eignty which...would not be remarkable in any period.For 
Barker, as for others, the crucial aspect of Antony s letter is the re¬ 
assertion of the Emperors sovereignty over the Christian world, 
despite the current situation of the Empire, As Antony writes. 

Therefore it is not a good thing, my son, that you should 
say, “We have a church, but not an emperor.” It is not 
possible for Christians to have a church [ekklesia] and 
not to have an Emperor [basileus ]. For the Emperor and 
the Church have a great unity and commonality; and it 
is not possible for them to be divided from one an¬ 
other.^ 

Antony, then, seemed to be holding the line in regards to the de¬ 
velopment of the Patriarchs role in the fourteenth century. He up¬ 
held his own importance and jurisdiction in the Orthodox world, 
and in that role attempted to bring the upstart Grand Principality 
of Moscow in line with centuries-old Byzantine political theory. 
What is crucial, and less often highlighted, is the fundamental role 
of the liturgy and of the Metropolitan in this Orthodox 

18 Who, although a Patriarchal appointee, was apparently a Slav, either Bulgarian or 
Serbian. Golubinskii, however, claims he was of a Russian boyar family 
(Golubinskii, 2:1, p. 297). 

19 Letter of Antony IV, quoted and translated in John W. Barker, Manuel 11 Paleobgus 
1391-1425: A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1969), p. 107. 

20 Ibid, 107. 

21 Ibid, 108. 
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commonwealth. The emperor, the faith, and the construction of 
the church flow in one continuous line for Antony: 

The holy Basileus hold a great position in the church... 

The Basileus brought together the ecumenical synods. 

And they themselves established and enacted and rati¬ 
fied the matters concerning the correct dogmas and the 
matter concerning the polity of the Christians that the 
sacred and sanctified canons [of which the Patriarch ear¬ 
lier had declared himself the guardian] now say. Many 
times did they contend against heresies; and Imperial 
regulations, with the synods, formed the chief sees of 
the archpriests and the divisions of their provinces and 
the partition of their territories. For which reasons they 
hold both great honor and glory in the Church.^^ 

Thus the Emperor is not merely the head of the Christian 
oikoumen€\ he is the source of both the faith and the church, hav¬ 
ing called the councils which battled the heresies and established 
the various boundaries of the church. Given the attempts by the 
Patriarchate to reassert its control over the Metropolinate of Kiev 
and all Russia, linking the determination of the faith with the for¬ 
mation of the dioceses and provinces of the empire can be seen as 
another attempt by Antony to link the Russian Church with the 
Patriarchate, as well as reasserting the link between the emperor 
and all Christians. It is because of the emperors role in determin¬ 
ing the faith and establishing the structures of the church in the 
oikoumene that he is to be commemorated. 

The Appointment of Isidore and the Events ofFerrara-Florence 

The assertion of Patriarchal control in line with Byzantine for¬ 
eign policy culminated in the appointment of Metropolitan 
Isidore in 1437. There are two important historical factors which 
make up the Eastern Church’s greatest attempt for reunion with 
the Latin Church at Ferrara-Florence. The first concerns the 


22 109 . 
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ability of the Western church to entertain the concept of reunion 
with the Greek churches. This was primarily a result of the chaos 
of the Great Schism of the Avignon papacy drawing to a close, and 
the West’s resorting to a conciliar mode of government to solve 
the crisis. The Schism itself was ended at the Council of Con¬ 
stance (I4l4-l4l8), which established the regular holding of gen¬ 
eral councils as part of its vision for the reform of the church. 
Essential to the reform of the church was the ending of the schism 
with the Eastern Churches, usually described as the "'reduction or 
return, of the Greeks. Part of this work was accomplished by nu¬ 
merous individual envoys between Pope Martin V and Emperor 
Manuel. Concrete steps towards reunion were taken at the Coun¬ 
cil of Basel (1431-1449). Envoys from the Byzantine Empire were 
accordingly sent to discuss a future council. Among them was 
Isidore, superior of the monastery of St. Demetrius in Constanti¬ 
nople. The task of providing the Greek response to the Latin over¬ 
tures for a council was entrusted to him.^ 

This would not be the end of Isidore s involvement in conciliar 
affairs, however. The second element which was central to a future 
council was the ability of the Eastern church to properly represent 
itself. Representation of the entire Eastern Church was essential in 
light of the previous, largely personal, nature of reunion at- 
tempts.^^ Accordingly, John VIII sent messengers to the other his¬ 
toric Patriarchates, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, to see if 
their attendance could be secured. As for the other Orthodox 
churches of the East, the Latin Church had sent emissaries to the 
Armenian Church, and the Emperor managed to secure the pres¬ 
ence of a Georgian representative to the future council. The mes¬ 
sengers sent to the Eastern Patriarchates under Turkish rule 
returned with the news that the Turks would not allow them to 


23 Gill, The Council of Florence, p. 54-55. 

24 Primarily the Council of Lyons in 1274, attended by very few bishops and largely 
controlled by Michael Paleologus" political ^enda. Other reunion attempts in the 
fourteenth century consisted of Imperial promises to convert the people in return 
for military help, as in John V’s submission to the Pope in 1369. 
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attend; however, Isidore was appointed by the Patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem as his proxy. 

This would not be Isidore s fate, however. There was one other 
church which had to be secured for the Byzantine cause in order 
for reunion with the Latin Church to succeed, and with it what¬ 
ever slim hope of salvation the Empire had: namely, the Church of 
Russia, represented by its all-important Metropolitan see, which 
happened to be vacant at the time due to political turmoil in the 
Grand Principality of Moscow.^^ The Eastern Church, partly due 
to the long standing tradition of having well-educated lay theolo¬ 
gians, found itself short of educated bishops capable of debating 
the well-versed Latins at the Council. Thus we find the most sig¬ 
nificant act of the involvement of the Patriarchate in Byzantine 
politics, one that would have crucial ramifications in regards to the 
eventual reception of reunion. Two theologians were consecrated 
as bishops: the monk Mark, a “legitimate spokesman of monastic 
and Palamite theology,who was raised to the see of Ephesus; 
and Bessarion, a representative of the Byzantine humanist tradi¬ 
tion, was elevated to the see of Nicea. Isidore, as someone with 
diplomatic experience with the Latins, was consecrated Metropol¬ 
itan of Kiev and all Russia. 

At this point we need to turn to the situation in Moscow at the 
eve of the Council of Florence. There are several parallels to the 
Byzantine world of the fourteenth century, with the primary excep¬ 
tion that the Grand Principality of Moscow was on the rise while By¬ 
zantium was in decline. Like Byzantium, Moscow was hemmed in 

25 Gill, p. 76. Isidore signed the proclamation of Union, however, as representative of 
the Church of Antioch. 

26 The Metropolinate of Russia was experiencing its own internal problems, primarily 
a result of the repeated attempts to split the see by Lithuania, whose lands were in¬ 
cluded in the Metropolitan of Kiev’s jurisdiction. This struggle between Lithuania 
and Russia resulted in a twelve-year period (1378-1390) when the see of Kiev was ei¬ 
ther vacant or split between two candidates, and only settled with the selection of 
Cyprian and a decree of restoring the Lithuanian sees to his jurisdiction. 

27 Meyendorff, “Was There an Encounter Between East and West at Florence?” in 
Christian Unity, p. 161. 
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on different sides by various enemies—instead of Serbs and Turks, 
it was the Mongols and the Lithuanians. However, Muscovy had 
inflicted defeat on the Mongols in 1380, and although still paying 
tribute to the Khan in Sarai, the time when the hated yoke would 
be removed was not far. Like the Paleologoi, Moscow was soon to 
be in the hands of a stable dynasty; however, in order for that to 
happen, the ruling dynasty likewise suffered through an intense 
period of civil war. This took place during the long reign of Grand 
Prince Basil II, who, although captured and blinded by his cousin, 
eventually won out and established the succession of the Grand 
Princes of Moscow as rulers of Russia, a succession which would 
eventually lead to the crowning of his son as tsar. 

The Grand Princes remained loyal to the Byzantine state, pro¬ 
viding valuable financial assistance to Constantinople and accept¬ 
ing the Greek appointments to the Metropolinate of Kiev and all 
Russia. In return, Moscow received the support of Constantinople 
over and against both their rivals for the Grand Principality and 
their Lithuanian and Polish enemies to the West. This is shown, 
for instance, in the support of the Patriarchate for the unity of the 
Russian see in the face of Lithuanian pressure to split the 
metropolitanate. 

Grand Prince Basil II accepted Isidore $ consecration despite 
the selection of Jonas by a synod of Russian bishops as their choice 
for Metropolitan. Russian sources, both contemporary^^ as well as 
modern, have tended to judge Isidore in the light of his eventual 
conduct at the council. The Nikon Chronicle described Isidore as 
being particularly zealous to depart for the council, despite the 
stern warnings from the Grand Prince, who, in his warning to 
Isidore, steadfastly honored the Greek roots and connection of the 
Russian church: 

Father Isidore, we do not advise you to go to the Eighth 

Council, to the Latin land. You, however, not heeding 

28 For example the Nikon Chronicle, finished roughly in the 1520s, produced under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan, and accordingly biased. 
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us, wish to journey thither. You should know, however, 
that when you return to us you must bring back our 
Christian faith of the Greek law which our forefathers 
received from the Greeks.^^ 

Among Russian historians, Evgenii Golubinskii represents the tra¬ 
ditional understanding of the selection of Isidore as the Greeks se¬ 
curing approval for the council from the Russians by appointing 
someone they knew would vote for union. In arguing this way, 
Golubinskii portrays the Byzantines as conspiring with Isidore to 
betray the Orthodox faith: 

The choice of Isidore for the Russian metropolinate can 
be understood as the Emperor and Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, preparing to depart for the Ferrara-Floren- 
tine Council, desiring to see as Russian Metropolitan 
someone devoted to the reunion of the churches, and 
Isidore completely fulfilled this demand...Isidore sacri¬ 
ficed Orthodoxy to the Latins,,.^^ 

A. C, Kartashev takes a more moderate view by acknowledging the 
reality of the Byzantine and Muscovite positions. For the 
Byzantines, the primary reason for the appointment of Isidore was 
his experience and his erudition; likewise Constantinople had to 
be sure the Russians would even participate in the Council, let 
alone secure approval for reunion: 

In 1433, Isidore had already been sent by the Emperor 
John Paleologus to the Council of Basel for discussions 
concerning reunion of the churches, the result of which 
discussions was the calling of the Council of Ferrara. By 
proceeding in such a manner [rejecting Jonas and ap¬ 
pointing Isidore], with the appointment of Isidore to 
the Russian Metropolinate the Greeks ensured the par¬ 
ticipation of the Russian Church in the discussions of 


29 Serge Zenkovsky, trans., The Nikonian Chronicle, VoL 5: From the Year 1425 to 
1520 (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1989), p. 37. 

30 Golubinskii, Istoriia 2:1, p. 424. Author’s translation. 
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the reunion. But these hopes of the Greeks in Isidore 
must not be understood as the Greeks deciding before- 
hand to appoint a man ready to change the faith...^^ 

In regards to the Muscovite position, rather than having Basil 
begrudgingly allow Isidore to depart, as in the Nikon Chronicle, 
Kartashev describes the loyalty of Basil II to Constantinople de¬ 
spite the rejection of his candidate, retinue pro¬ 

vided for Isidores journey to the Italy. Given these varying 
interpretations, all with the gift of hindsight, the appointment of 
Isidore can be summed up thusly: the paths of Byzantium and 
Russia were set to diverge, given the ascent of Muscovy and con¬ 
solidation of the state on the one hand, and the decline of Con¬ 
stantinople on the other. Yet this divergence was a direct result of 
the actions of the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had become 
the primary source of Byzantine foreign policy in the fourteenth 
century. The understanding of Byzantium as the source of the 
faith and cultural parent to the Russian Church, which produced 
an arrangement for appointing its Metropolitan (despite repeated 
chafing at this arrangement in the fourteenth century), would be 
drastically altered by the events at Florence. 

The Council of Ferrara-Florence and its Reception 

Isidore took an active role in the discussions at the Council, ar¬ 
guing in favor of the union of the churches. On 6 July 1439, after 
months of wrangling with the Latins and infighting among the 
Orthodox, the decree of Union was proclaimed and Isidore affixed 
his signature in fourth place, as Metropolitan of Kiev and all 
Russia as well as in his role as proxy for the Patriarch of Antioch.^^ 
Isidore was rewarded for his valuable service for the cause of Union 
with the appointment as Papal legate in “the provinces of Lithua¬ 
nia, Livonia, and Russia and in the states, dioceses, territories, and 

31 Kartashev, Ocherki, p. 349. Author’s translation. 

32 Ibid.y p. 350. 

33 “Isidore, Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, and occupying the apostolic throne 
of the most-holy Patriarch of Antioch.” Quoted in Gill, p. 295; author’s translation. 
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places of Lechia (i.e., Poland) which are recognized as subject to 
you in your right as Metropolitan.”^^ Pope Eugenius IV, in charg¬ 
ing Isidore with the task of securing support for the 
Ferrara-Florentine Union, recognized the intricacy of his situa¬ 
tion. Isidore’s responsibilities as Legate were in addition to his al¬ 
ready-recognized rights as a Metropolitan ordained by 
Constantinople, and the tenuous ecclesiastical frontline between 
Latin and Greek Christians was acknowledged with reference to 
those parts of Poland which were under Orthodox, rather than 
Latin, jurisdiction. 

On 6 September 1439 Isidore began his return journey. He 
took his time, since he had a large and diverse territory ruled by both 
Latin and Orthodox princes. While Isidore stopped in Buda, 
Cracow, Vilna, Kiev, and Smolensk over the course of the next eigh¬ 
teen months, the other members of the Russian delegation, most 
notably the only other bishop present, Abraham of Suzdal’, went 
straight from Buda to Moscow. The defection of the Russian con¬ 
tingent, coupled with an encyclical letter issued by Isidore in Buda 
in March, 1440, had surely informed the Russian authorities, most 
notably the Grand Prince, of the outcome of the council. 

Isidore arrived in Moscow on 19 March 1441. The subse¬ 
quent rejection of the Council has been traditionally interpreted 
along two different lines, the political and the doctrinal. Accord¬ 
ing to the political argument, it was only a matter of time before 
the Russian Church, under the ascendant Grand Prince of 
Moscow, would eventually break away from the Byzantine 
Church. As precedence for this, the establishment of independent 
Patriarchates in the Balkan states of Bulgaria and Serbia is usually 
cited.^^ In the case of both states, breaking from Byzantine control 
politically resulted in the establishment of autocephalous bishop¬ 
rics, Trnovo and Ochrid at various times in the case of Bulgaria, 

34 Epistolaepontificae ad Concilium Florentinum spectantesy Ep. 202, quoted and trans¬ 
lated in Gill, p. 358. 

35 See Meyendorff and Papadakis, Chapter 6. 
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and a Patriarchate under Stephen Dusan in Serbia. According to 
this political argument, Basil II seized on the supposed treachery 
of Isidore at the Council as an excuse for his imprisonment, and, 
following Isidore’s flight (and Basil’s eventual victory in the Mus¬ 
covite civil war), had Jonas, whom he had wanted as Metropolitan 
in the first place, elected bishop by a Russian synod. This is Gill’s 
view, among others: 

The reasons for Basil’s rejection of Isidore and his mis¬ 
sion were probably purely political. It was part of his 
lifelong endeavor to achieve the hegemony of all the 
Russian states, and of his expansionist policy. Success in 
that would be possible only if Moscow was also the spir¬ 
itual centre of all Ruthenians...^^ 

Doctrinal reasoning was at the core of a number of polemic works 
written in Muscovy in the years after Ferrara-Florence, and runs 
thusly: the Byzantines compromised Orthodoxy at the Council, 
primarily through lust for money, and accepted reunion with the 
heretical West. However, the God-fearing and pious Russians, pri¬ 
marily their Grand Prince, refused to accept Isidore’s treachery 
and were forced to repudiate the Union. The Nikon Chronicle de¬ 
scribed the situation as follows: 

Only this Christ-loving sovereign, Grand Prince Vasilii 
Vasilievich, wise in God, recognized Isidore s pernicious 
temptation and very rapidly exposed him, shamed him, 
and called him an evil, destructive wolf instead of a 
shepherd and teacher. 

Such an argument was further bolstered by the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, seen as divine punishment for Byzantium’s deser¬ 
tion of the faith. Such an argument was even put forth in 
Constantinople, as evidenced by George Sphrantzes, who served 
as a diplomat for both John VIII and Constantine XI, in his chron¬ 
icle concerning the fall of the city: 

36 Gill, p. 361. 

37 Zenkovsky, p. 64. 
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I wish that the union of the churches had come about 
properly, even if it had cost me one of my eyes. But I said 
it because the synod was the single most important 
cause for the attack that the impious launched against 
our city, which resulted in the siege, our enslavement, 
and our great misfortune.^^ 

Thus Moscow never succumbed to the temptation to desert the 
faith as the Byzantines did, and subsequently became the successor 
of Constantinople.^^ Such has been the attitude of traditional 
Russian scholarship, as we saw previously in Golubinskii s descrip¬ 
tion of Isidore. 

The reasons for Moscow’s rejection of Isidore and the Council 
of Ferrara-Florence lie between these two extremes: it is for both 
political and religious reasons, but political and religious reasons 
which need to be seen in the light of our previous discussion con¬ 
cerning the changed role of the Patriarchate and its relationship 
with the see of Kiev and all Russia. The clue to this interpretation 
lies in the discussion of the events surrounding Isidore s arrival in 
Moscow on 19 March 1441, facts upon which all the sources of 
the time agree. 

Isidore arrived in Moscow during the third week of Great Lent 
with the priest Symeon in chains for disseminating anti-Union pro¬ 
paganda. He proceeded to the Cathedral of the Assumption in a 
procession led by a Latin Cross, and once at the Kremlin celebrated 
the divine liturgy. When the time came for the Patriarch to be com¬ 
memorated, Isidore instead prayed for Pope Eugenius. Following 

38 George Sphrantzes, Chronicon Minus 23.4, translated by Marios Phillippides in The 
Fall of Byzantine Empire (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1980),p. 50. 

39 Which brings up the whole matter of Moscow as Third Rome, which Meyendorff 
placed in the apocalyptic framework of fifteenth-century Russian monasticism in 
“Was There Ever a ‘Third Rome’.^ Remarks on the Byzantine Legacy in Russia,” in 
Rome, Constantinople, Moscow (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1996), pp. 113-130. The 
whole question of the historical legitimacy of Muscovite claims to be the Third 
Rome lies belong the scope of the paper; it is primarily the attitude which produced 
such claims which is imponant for our purposes. 
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the liturgy, Isidore instructed his Protodeacon Gregory to proceed 
to the ambo and read the Proclamation of Union of Florence. 
Isidore also had a letter for Basil written by the Pope. Concerning 
these events all the sources concur, and Basil’s reaction was un¬ 
doubtedly religiously and politically motivated; in this regard the 
various modern and recent interpretations hit the mark. 

The actual events of March 1441, however, are rarely placed in 
context, as historians have been more concerned with Basils reac¬ 
tion and Isidore s flight from Moscow. There is a theme which per¬ 
vades the account of Isidores arrival, that of Latin intrusion into 
an Orthodox world in space and time, which has political as well 
as religious overtones, and, given our preceding discussion con¬ 
cerning Greek-Russian church relations and the Patriarchs role in 
Constantinople’s quest for unity, needs to be interpreted in light of 
the relationship which had been established between the two 
churches. 

The conflict between the Latin presence in an Orthodox 
world is struck from the beginning, where it is noted that Isidore s 
arrival was during the first week of Great Lent, this following on 
the heels of Isidore s appointment as a Cardinal, a purely Western 
office. Though the Gregorian calendar would not be introduced 
until 1582, nonetheless the Latins and Greeks had different start¬ 
ing dates for the Lenten season, and the third week of Great Lent 
sets the event in an Orthodox time frame. Visually, in his proces¬ 
sion to the Assumption Cathedral Isidore had a Latin cross leading 
the procession, rather than a distinctive Orthodox one. This was a 
sight so jarring that, years later, when the Princess Sophia, sent as a 
bride to Grand Prince Ivan III, was preceded by a Latin cross the 
crowds instantly recalled Isidores procession. Likewise Isidore in¬ 
structed the protodeacon, a particularly Eastern clerical office 
(without a counterpart in the West) to proceed to the ambo, 
placed in the center of the Byzantine church architecture, to read a 
proclamation of Union with the Latin Church. The dissonance 
between the Latin and Orthodox worlds expressed in time, place, 
and visual effect are captured in the description of Isidore s arrival. 
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Given the arrival of the rest of Isidore s delegation in Moscow, 
coupled with the encyclical letter issued from Buda, it is highly 
probable that Basil was aware, in some fashion, of the events of 
Florence. Yet even with this information he did not confront 
Isidore when he entered the city, but instead allowed him to cele¬ 
brate the liturgy. This is where the central element of this intrusion 
of Latin practices is exemplified: Isidore commemorated Pope 
Eugenius ahead of the Patriarch, and it is here that our previous 
discussion is crucial for understanding the events of March 1441. 
It would appear that the plans of the Patriarchate finally backfired, 
and the mixture of politics and religion which had guided its 
course of action for the fourteenth century ultimately failed. 
Though demanding, and actively working towards, the submis¬ 
sion of the Russian Church and the Grand Prince to a Byzantine 
understanding of the interdependence of church and state, with 
Isidore s commemoration of the Pope it would appear as though 
the Council had sacrificed this ideology for political expediency. 

The changing role of the Ecumenical Patriarch in relation to 
Byzantine ecclcsiology and diplomacy throughout the fourteenth 
century is evident. In the ecclesiastical sphere the Patriarchate 
tightened its control over the Church of Russia because of its polit¬ 
ical significance, and in doing so helped the ascendant Grand 
Principality establish itself as the focus of religious as well as politi¬ 
cal power in Russia. Concurrently the Empire was increasingly re¬ 
lying on the office of the Patriarch to help implement its foreign 
policy goal, which was reunion with the Latin church in return for 
military aid against the encroaching Turks, in an effort to stave off 
inevitable defeat. 

By its use of the Patriarchate in this dual manner, Constanti¬ 
nople helped to create a “Russian Frankenstein” monster, brought 
to life by the actions of Metropolitan Isidore. With the actions of 
Isidore, the relationship between the Patriarch and the Church of 
Russia, so painstakingly built, was broken. The commemoration 
of the Pope in the liturgy in front of Basil II called to mind the 
rebuke given to his father in Patriarch Antonys letter, a rebuke 
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built on centuries-old Byzantine political theory. This legacy for 
the Russians seemed to ring hollow in face of political expediency. 
Thus it was after the liturgy, not before, that Basil took action 
against Isidore. Then, after his victory in the Muscovite civil war, 
the Grand Prince put forward his own candidate, Jonas, the re¬ 
jected suitor of 1437, as Metropolitan, elected by Russian bishops 
in 1448. The actions of the Russian bishops, though confirmed by 
Patriarch Jeremias II in 1589, marked the beginning of a separate 
path embarked upon by the Russian Church. 

Isidore, rejected by the Russians, the last Constantinopolitan 
appointee and last Greek to occupy the office of Metropolitan of 
Kiev and all Russia, still had a role to play in East-West relations. 
His appointment in 1437 was the high water mark of Byzantine 
Patriarchal diplomacy, using ecclesiastical control over the church 
of Russia to substitute a Greek candidate for political purposes. 
His rejection, as well as that of the hoped for Union, marked the 
low point. Isidore did not fade into obscurity, but rather served as 
an apt representative of the political situation which produced the 
reunion efforts. He continued to be active in the fight to imple¬ 
ment the Union of 1439, and traveled to Constantinople in 1452 
to solemnly proclaim the Union in the Church of St. Sophia, just 
months before the final Turkish assault on the city. In a final twist 
of irony, he died in 1463 as titular Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

The Legacy of Ferrara-Florence 

In this paper I have attempted to reappraise both the under¬ 
standings of the relationship between Byzantium and Moscow as 
well as the eventual rejection of the Union of Ferrara-Florence by 
the Muscovite state. In doing so we have seen the role of the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate in Byzantine foreign policy of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and its effect on Byzantine-Muscovite rela¬ 
tions. The Council of Ferrara-Florence has enjoyed a spirited in¬ 
terpretation in Orthodox circles. The leading anti-Union agitator, 
Mark of Ephesus, was canonized. Some Greeks blamed the fall of 
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the city on the apostasy perpetrated in Florence. Likewise the 
Muscovite state began to define itself as steadfastly maintaining 
the faith undefiled, over and against the Greeks. Yet what is the 
legacy of the Muscovite rejection of Ferrara-Florence as Ortho¬ 
doxy prepares to enter the third millennium of Christianity? 

The events of Ferrara-Florence engendered a pattern in which 
the see of Moscow sought to administer what it saw as its own af¬ 
fairs, with the Patriarchate on its part asserting its rights as first 
among equals. Whereas over the centuries the Russian Church 
took various actions in light of political necessity, the Patriarchate 
in turn protested against what it considered canonical irregulari¬ 
ties of these actions. This can be seen in the events following the 
self-proclaimed autocephaly of 1448. Basil, acknowledging the 
confused ecclesiastical state of affairs in the capital (Patriarch 
Gregory had fled to Rome), stating that he did not even know if 
there was Patriarch, went ahead with the consecration of Jonas. 
There is a similar echo to this pattern in the events of 1589. The 
Ecumenical Patriarch, while considering the actions taken in 
1448 as irregular, nonetheless confirmed what already existed in 
1589 when the see of Moscow was raised to Patriarchal status. 
Likewise, the declaration of autocephaly by the Moscow patri¬ 
archate resulted in creation of the Orthodox Church in America, 
an act which is to this day considered by the Patriarchate as 
uncanonical. Indeed, the Patriarchs objections in 1970 were the 
same as in 1448; namely, that the Russian church acted on its own 
authority without Patriarchal consent. Conversely, the Russian ar¬ 
gument has also been the same: the moves were made due to politi¬ 
cal necessity, and recognized what already existed in reality. In the 
same manner the Estonian crisis also demonstrated the pattern of 
relationship between Moscow and Constantinople, yet this time it 
was the Russians protesting an uncanonical action of the Ecumen¬ 
ical Patriarchate. 

Given that the events of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
helped to create this dynamic between Moscow and Constantino¬ 
ple, what lessons does history have to inform Orthodoxy as it 
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moves forward? The central element to be gleaned from is that to 
interpret the events through one primary mode of understanding 
is to do a disservice to the complexity of the issues. To interpret, 
for instance, Moscow’s rejection of the Florentine union on 
purely political reasoning is to ignore the relationship between 
church and state which existed at the time. Likewise to castigate 
the Patriarchate for abandoning the faith is deny the reality of po¬ 
litical factors in the life of the church. The collapse of the 
Byzantine commonwealth of nations shows us that the issues sur¬ 
rounding Ferrara-Florence operated on a number of levels. To in¬ 
terpret them otherwise is to obscure the past with present-day 
concerns and to stumble into an uncertain future, which the 
Christian commonwealth of nations can ill afford as the third mil¬ 
lennium begins. 
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Notes and Comments 
The Orthodox at the Harare assembly 


Peter Bouteneff 

From 3-14 December 1998, the WCC held its eighth assem¬ 
bly in Harare, Zimbabwe, a meeting that brought together over 
4,000 persons from around the world. This came at a time when 
the local Orthodox churches have been debating their involve¬ 
ment in the ecumenical movement perhaps more hotly than ever 
before, and a time when relations between the Orthodox churches 
and the WCC—the world’s most visible and most global ecumen¬ 
ical fellowship—^were particularly strained. The statement emerg¬ 
ing from the May 1998 meeting of Eastern Orthodox delegates at 
Thessaloniki on Orthodox-ecumenical relations unequivocally 
affirmed the importance of maintaining ecumenical involvement 
and condemned the destructive anti-ecumenism of Orthodox 
fringe groups. But in a manifestation of acute dissatisfaction with 
the way in which ecumenism was being done by the WCC, the 
statement recommended unanimous but sharply limited partici¬ 
pation in the Harare assembly on the part of the Orthodox 
churches. In the light of this context, what happened at Harare? 

The Orthodox Presence 

The size and nature of church representation varied widely: 
for example, the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria and 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo Church sent large official del¬ 
egations that included their respective primates, while the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which had the right to send twenty-five dele¬ 
gates, sent just five—none of whom were hierarchs. The represen¬ 
tatives from the churches of Bulgaria and Georgia were not official 
delegates but were under the category of “advisors.” But, 
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significantly, all of the canonical Orthodox churches without ex¬ 
ception were represented at Harare, including the two who had 
withdrawn membership from the WCC. 

The character of Orthodox participation at Harare testified to 
what was a markedly uneven reception of the Thessaloniki State¬ 
ment. The closing recommendations of that document, which 
suggested that delegates participate in a reduced way at Harare (for 
example by not attending worship services), were an attempt at 
voicing Orthodox dissatisfaction with the WCC in a united, 
pan-Orthodox way. What happened in fact was that a handful of 
churches chose to obey the recommendations more-or-less to the 
letter, while the rest felt that the most constructive means of effect¬ 
ing the desired changes in the WCC was to participate more fully, 
particularly in view of the fact that the WCC itself had been sig¬ 
naling a willingness to act on Orthodox concerns as never before. 
Add to this picture that the “Oriental” or “Non-Chalcedonian” 
Orthodox churches had not been invited to the Thessaloniki 
meeting, with the result that these churches, while sympathetic to 
the ideas of the Statement, did not feel particularly bound by the 
recommendations. 

The result of the mixed approaches to Thessaloniki was that 
the Orthodox boycott of ecumenical worship services was only 
partial, and a sizeable proportion of Orthodox participants 
(indeed, often the ones with the most visible headgear) were pres¬ 
ent at the major worship services. Orthodox absence from worship 
as, for that matter, from the voting procedure, went largely unno¬ 
ticed by the assembly, or was ascribed to apathy. 

Yet this does not mean that the Orthodox were unheard, nor 
does it mean that the Thessaloniki Statement had no effect upon 
the assembly or the life of the WCC. In fact, Orthodox concerns 
with the WCC underlay virtually every component of the assem¬ 
bly from the reports of the Moderator and General Secretary that 
began it, on through the policy documents that concluded it; and 
surely the Thessaloniki Statement—^whose issuance came as a 
blow to the ecumenical world—had something to do with this. 
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Furthermore, and perhaps most significantly, the assembly saw 
the official creation of a Special Commission on Orthodox Partic¬ 
ipation in the WCC, a commission with 50/50 Ortho¬ 
dox-Pro tes tan t participation which will discuss sweeping changes 
in the structure and work of the WCC in order better to accom¬ 
modate Orthodox ecclesiology and ethos. This commission re¬ 
sults directly out of the final recommendations of Thessaloniki. 

Orthodox Concerns 

The concerns the Orthodox have with the WCC, with which 
readers of this publication are largely familiar, fall into several cate¬ 
gories. The “ecclesiological” tension which has dogged 
WCC-Orthodox relations since the beginning, while resolved on 
the policy level in the first years of the WCC, persists among Or¬ 
thodox, particularly since the Council from time to time finds it 
difficult to restrain itself from talking or behaving as if it were 
somehow a church-like body. 

Then there is the issue of “representation.” The Orthodox are 
as a rule given twenty-five percent of the seats in the Council s gov¬ 
erning and advisory bodies, which means that decisions taken 
about the life and work of the WCC will inevitably reflect this pro¬ 
portion. Representation on the staff of the WCC is only around 
twelve percent. To the extent that these figures are within the con¬ 
trol of the Council, they are a major bone of contention. 

The representation problem leads directly to Orthodox dissat¬ 
isfaction with the “agenda” and “ethos” of the WCC. The 
Protestant bias—the character of which represents in fact only a 
limited proportion of Protestants—is felt in the Councils pro¬ 
grammatic work and governing style, not to mention the worship 
services which take place at WCC events. 

Of the concerns broadly outlined above, the ecclesiological 
did not receive great weight at the Harare assembly. The main con¬ 
cern in this area was that while the Council should not perceive 
itself or act as a church, its membership should be comprised of 
bodies who at least perceive themselves as “churches” rather than 
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as organizations—churches who “confess Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior... to the glory of the One God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,” as the Council’s “Basis” states. 

The main concerns put forward by Orthodox at Harare fo- 
cused upon the representation problem. And while various solu¬ 
tions were put forward to address this issue, these were left to the 
deliberations of the Special Commission mentioned above. But in 
addition to the policy debates, the Orthodox at Harare contrib¬ 
uted to important statements on the WCC s updated policy state¬ 
ment on human rights, and on the status of Jerusalem. 

Waiting to Explode 

The timing, location and context of the assembly, together 
with the situation of the churches today, led people to anticipate 
the Harare meeting as a series of explosions just waiting to happen. 
People—informed and uninformed alike—predicted Orthodox 
walkouts, eruptions (across denominational lines) over ethical 
issues such as homosexuality, public demonstrations at the visit of 
Zimbabwe President Mugabe, and scandalous rituals performed 
in the worship tent. In fact, the assembly ran without any such ap¬ 
parent blow-up. Orthodox dissatisfaction with the WCC was in 
effect deferred to the work of the Special Commission. The ques¬ 
tion of human sexuality barely showed itself, other than through 
the recommendation that study on this issue needs to take place 
within the context of a broader theological study on the human 
person. A few shabby placards were held up when Mugabe entered 
the plenary hall, but were made invisible by the wall of his security 
forces. The worship life of the assembly, if judged according to rea¬ 
sonable expectations for ecumenical worship, was relatively sober, 
and featured nothing particularly eye-catching for the video cam¬ 
eras of detractors, nor any of the confusing “assembly eucharist” 
events of the past. 

A new feature for this assembly was called the “Padare” (draw¬ 
ing from a local word meaning “meeting place”). This drew to¬ 
gether over five hundred workshops, lectures, presentations and 
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discussions during several days of the assembly program. Here 
again, there were fears that those workshops that were explicitly to 
deal with issues of human sexuality would be sites of violence, but 
nothing of the sort arose. This could be interpreted with a degree 
of cynicism: firstly, a significant number of assembly participants. 
Orthodox strongly among them, chose the Padare portion of the 
program as the perfect moment for local tourism and shopping (or 
they were sick in bed, suffering from a flu that affected over 1000 
Assembly participants). Secondly, the Padare could, at its worst, 
be viewed as the quintessentially post-modern phenomenon: a 
shower of information presented with no ranking of importance, 
where people would go to hear what they wanted to hear, and 
leave satisfied but unmoved. 

But cynicism aside, the Padare—where it was success¬ 
ful—gave people a chance to raise and discuss issues of meaning to 
them, and make contacts with other like-minded people around 
the world. It was a place neither of landmark ecumenical break¬ 
through nor of scandal. (I might add that the Padare offerings con¬ 
nected with Faith and Order, the explicitly theological wing of the 
Councils work, were particularly successful in that they were 
well-attended and produced numerous opportunities to address 
the most difficult problem faced by Faith and Order and the rest of 
the Council: the reception of its work.) 

The Future 

The WCC assembly in Harare was not the site of anything 
earth shattering, positively or negatively. One of its greatest effects 
on the Orthodox was in fact simply to gather us together in one 
place—unfortunately a great rarity these days. But as far as our re¬ 
lations with the WCC go, the effects of Harare lie squarely with 
the future. For one, the assembly gave the go-ahead for further dis¬ 
cussion about the creation of a new ecumenical structure, a 
“Forum of Christian Churches and Ecumenical Organizations,” a 
somewhat nebulous concept—perhaps in fact deliberately so in 
order to be more inclusive than the WCC. One of the intentions 
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of the Forum is to draw in the Roman Catholic Church and many 
Pentecostal groups that are not now members of the WCC. Or¬ 
thodox will have to watch the development of this concept with 
care and attention. 

But of more immediate and tangible importance is the cre¬ 
ation of the Special Commission on Orthodox Participation in 
the WCC. This commission, in which Orthodox and Protestants 
will be in a relationship of parity in number, will have the potential 
to achieve a great deal in addressing the concerns which Orthodox 
have been bringing before the Council with increasing urgency. 
Among Protestants involved in the Council s life, one could sense 
at Harare both a sincere willingness to listen to the Orthodox and 
reshape the Council, as well as a certain fatigue, an impatience at 
hearing the same old concerns, often expressed in ways that sound 
clumsy or inconsistent. In its overall character and in its policy de¬ 
cisions, Harare has shown that the present moment is a critical 
one, that this is the moment for the Orthodox to draw on all of our 
resources to present and articulate an assessment of the problems 
and potential of the WCC. 
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Review Essay 
Re-Viewing Bakhtin 

Charles Lock 

CAROL ADLAM, RACHEL FALCONER, VITALY 
MAKHLIN & ALASTAIR RENFREW (Eds.): Face to Face: 
Bakhtin in Russia and the West, Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Aca¬ 
demic Press, 1997. Pp. 394. 

CARYL EMERSON, The First Hundred Years of Mikhail Bakhtin, 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1997. Pp. 312. 

ALEXANDER MIHAILOVIC, Corporeal Words: Mikhail 
Bakhtins Theology of Discourse, Evanston, IL: Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1997. Pp. 302. 

“The fact of my non-alibi in Being 

(M.M. Bakhtin, Towards a Philosophy oftheActy 1993, p. 40) 

In his first hundred years, M.M. Bakhtin (1895-1975) has 
emerged as one of the major thinkers of our century, the presenter 
of no systematic doctrine, no worked-out body of thought, but an 
occasional, almost episodic writer who, in the intervals of a life the 
difficulties of which under Soviet rule were compounded by 
ill-health and the amputation of a leg, managed to leave us with 
texts provocative, in measures of equal magnitude, of dispute and 
respect. 

Caryl Emerson has told the story of the reception of Bakhtin, 
whose contemporary and enduring phase began in about 1960. 
Until his rediscovery, Bakhtin was less neglected than forgotten in 
the Soviet Union, and never known abroad. In the West Bakhtin 
first achieved fame in 1968 with the publication of the translation 
in French and English of Rabelais and His World, published in the 
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Soviet Union in 1965. Only now, with the archival research in 
Russia made possible since 1991, are we understanding the details 
of the narrative and the tensions of Bakhtin’s reputation in Russia 
over the past forty years. The story in the West is more familiar: at 
first, in the late 1960s, the triumphant discovery by French and 
other Marxists of a Marxist intellectual found alive and not unwell 
in the Soviet Union. What followed has been an unraveling of that 
implausible figure, in terms of liberal and enlightened humanism, 
or of a newly-constituted ethics, or of a social and political plural¬ 
ism; yet there are still in the west a few Marxists who insist on 
holding on to that first improbable hope. In Russia Bakhtin’s re¬ 
ception and reputation has been very different, of a survivor, a 
guardian of the old pre-revolutionary values, a spiritual leader, 
almost, in his last years, a starets. 

The editors of Face to Face have selected twenty-four of the 
papers presented in Moscow at the seventh biennial International 
Bakhtin Conference, the first to be held in Russia, marking 
Bakhtins centenary in 1995. Eleven of the contributors are Rus¬ 
sian and based in Russia; ten of the contributors are British, a sur¬ 
prising number. This is hardly representative of the West, certainly 
not proportional to the scholarly energy that has been devoted to 
Bakhtin by academics from various western nations; but a stark if 
anachronistic contrast is put on display. The British contributors 
hold (with remarkable unanimity) to a marxisant line, while the 
Russians take if for granted that Bakhtins first and obvious con¬ 
text is not Marxism but Orthodoxy. The interest of the Russian 
scholars is not to demonstrate the links between Bakhtin’s think¬ 
ing and Orthodoxy, but to show how Bakhtin’s ideas evolved out 
of a confluence of the thinking of the Russian intelligentsia and 
certain influential movements of West European philosophy, no¬ 
tably neo-Kantianism and phenomenology. Some of the Russian 
scholars are themselves not sympathetic to Orthodoxy, and are 
keen to steer Bakhtin scholarship in a secular direction; but even 
these do not deny the importance of Orthodoxy in his thought. 
The British contributors may be represented by one of their 
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number, who makes the only mention of the “religious Bakhtin” 
in all ten of their papers, merely to pronounce: “The [Moscow] 
conference as a whole was undoubtedly a resounding success but 
more than one of the foreign participants ... noted the emphatic 
and preponderant representation of an ethical and religious 
Bakhtin by the Russian scholars present (and some non-Russian 
Slavicists contributed to this aura).” 

Face to Face exemplifies much more than the bifurcated recep¬ 
tion of Bakhtin in the Russian and anglophone worlds. In the tone 
of condescension by which it is thought worth stating that, at a 
conference in Moscow, there were Russian scholars present, and 
that they distorted the balanced (Western) view of Bakhtin, we see 
a symptomatic attitude: Russians are good for very little these 
days, not even for understanding their own thinkers, their own in¬ 
tellectual and cultural tradition. Such a comment as this is, in the 
realm of scholarship, analogous to a lesson in economics from the 
IMF. Though the volume as a whole strikes one as anything but 
open to otherness, and exemplary of the false engagement in “dia¬ 
logue (on our terms),” not all of its contents should be dismissed: 
the essays by Igor Shaitanov and Robert Cunliffe make profound 
and lasting contributions to our apprehensions of Bakhtin. 

Caryl Emerson is a non-Russian (American) Slavicist. 
Through translations, commentaries and explications she has 
done as much as anyone (saving Michael Holquist) to bring 
Bakhtin to the English-speaking world. There is rich irony in the 
reliance of most of the British contributors to Face to Face (most of 
them not Slavicists) on the translations and editions of such 
Slavicists as Caryl Emerson. Her book, The First Hundred Years, is 
a remarkably original work of scholarship, at once a commentary 
on Bakhtin and a history of the Bakhtin industry so far; the book 
engages in dialogue and polemics, and arrives at its own positions 
in the process. As such, it is intensely readable, at once thoroughly 
detailed and easily accessible, quite the best introduction for the 
student new to Bakhtin, who is in need of a summing-up of events 
so far, and of the trajectories of the debate. 
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Emersons book opens with a consideration of Bakhtin as the 
site of a contest: ‘‘East Meets West in the Ex-USSR.” The first 
chapter is devoted to the 1995 Moscow conference—“The Rus¬ 
sians reclaim Bakhtin”—and Emerson immediately confesses her 
own unease, her discomfort at the “aura” of the occasion. Far from 
adding to this aura, however, Emerson realizes the significance of 
one of Bakhtins terms, a coinage that has hitherto avoided our fo¬ 
cused attention: vnenakhodimost\ outsideness (or “outsideness”). 
In 1970, towards the end of his life, Bakhtin wrote that “in the 
realm of culture, outsideness is the most powerful lever of under¬ 
standing.” Emerson traces the word and the concept back through 
his writings of the previous fifty years, and shows how 
“outsideness” stands as a radical alternative to the conventional 
notion of “empathy,” of understanding through inwardness. 

Bakhtins “battle against interiority” originates, as Emerson 
shows, in some unpublished lectures that he gave in Leningrad in 
1924-25; a summarized report contains the proposition: “The In¬ 
carnation itself destroyed the unity of the Kantian personality.” 
The Incarnation makes for outwardness, demands epiphany, a 
showing forth of the divine from the inwardness of soul and spirit 
into the touching and seeing world of flesh. The incarnation does 
not merely legitimate the depiction of Christ, as had to be pro¬ 
tested against the iconoclasts: the icon manifests the very 
outsideness of God. Iconoclasm is always close to religions of in¬ 
teriority, of an absence of material ritual and sacramental value. 

Through the concept of outsideness Emerson reflects on her 
own understanding of Bakhtin, and on the fractious divergence of 
responses to Bakhtin by Russians and westerners, insiders and out¬ 
siders. Through this acutely (but never awkwardly) self-conscious 
work of scholarship, we learn much not only about Bakhtin but 
about all kinds of negotiations between Russia and the West. It is 
the case, after all, that Bakhtin is, for Russian culture, an extremely 
important and prestigious figure. Not only is he the Russian 
thinker most appreciated in the West, and who thus straddles cul¬ 
tures, he also crosses epochs: Bakhtin embodies the continuity of 
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Russian culture across the Soviet era. That axis—of Bakhtin as 
Russian insider—is for Russians today of the greatest importance, 
far more valuable in the reconstitution of a post-Soviet Russian 
identity than—indeed, barely co-existent with—the Bakhtin who 
inspires Marxist, feminist and other discourses in the western 
academy. 

Alexandar Mihailovic is quite untroubled by these polemics, 
and takes as his task the demonstration of Bakhtins affinity to Or¬ 
thodox models of thought. Mihailovic is a scrupulous reader of 
Bakhtins texts; his account of Rabelais and His World is, for 
Bakhtins non-Russian readers, an invaluable guide and “crib.” 
Mihailovic main contention is that Bakhtins understanding of 
slovo —that Russian word that can be variously rendered in English 
as word, or utterance, or discourse—is always mindful of the Logos 
in the proem to the Gospel of St. John—a word which, like slovo, 
cannot be semantically restricted to “word,” nor even to “Word.” 

Bakhtins fundamental concept of the dialogical is persua¬ 
sively presented by Mihailovic as, simply, the word embodied, the 
word not in its lexical or semantic abstraction but in its live ex¬ 
change from one body to another. Though Bakhtin is celebrated 
as a theorist, everywhere he speaks against “theoretism,” or 
“non-incarnated thought,” that idle speculative thinking in which 
the body is not invested. Bakhtin here uses the Latinism 
inkarnatsiia rather than the Slavic word voploshchenie, and 
Mihailovic is subtle and learned in his discrimination of the shades 
of tone and suggestion carried by the two apparent synonyms. On 
other occasions Bakhtin coins new words on Slavic roots, and our 
senses become attuned to a polemic conducted by Bakhtin at the 
level of etymologies: at such a level what is written under censor¬ 
ship can sometimes be most eloquent. 

Mihailovics distinctive labor and achievement has been to 
identify the recurrence in Bakhtins writings of variants of the 
phrase nesliiano i nerazdeVno (not merged yet undivided), the 
Slavic gloss on the Chalcedonian formula concerning the two na¬ 
tures of Christ. Remarkably, Mihailovic finds this recurrently not 
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only in Bakhtin but throughout a wide array of writers of the Rus¬ 
sian “Silver Age.” Equally omnipresent are phrases derived from 
or alluding to the Chalcedonian formulation of the Trinity and 
the perichoresis by which three Persons can be one, united yet dis¬ 
tinct. There could be no more convincing demonstration than 
this of the thoroughness and cultural extensiveness of (to echo 
Nicolas Zernov) “the Russian religious renaissance” in the early 
twentieth century, for the evidence is clear in the text, in the fine 
details of the phrasing. It is here, in the formulae of Chalcedon, 
that we can locate, through Mihailovichs intensive textual work, 
not the solution but the source of what Emerson calls Bakhtinas 
“enticing paradoxes,” among them “autonomous communion” 
and “open wholeness.” 

The longest and most weighty of Mihailovics chapters ex¬ 
plores the presence and function of the Chalcedonian formulae in 
Rabelais and His World. Mihailovic s findings amply confirm, at 
the phrasal level, ones sense that Bakhtins vast and magnificent 
tome is only at one level about carnival; at another level it is about 
that leveling of all levels and distinctions accomplished through 
the Incarnation. Mihailovics work returns us, as true explication 
should, to the texts of Bakhtin. Those of us who have long sus¬ 
pected the importance of Orthodox theology to Bakhtin can now, 
with some assurance, speak instead of the importance of Bakhtin 
to the future of Orthodox theology: Rabelais and His World is a 
sustained and subtle meditation on the mystery of matter, and is 
the culmination of Bakhtin s lifelong thinking on the mystery of 
words embodied in matter. On the evidence of Corporeal Words — 
the title a transparent gloss of the Incarnate Word—those who are 
indifferent to “the religious Bakhtin” will probably have to pack 
their conference-bags and look elsewhere for the secular guru, the 
disembodied theoreticist: limited purveyors of the alibi that we all 
crave and spurn. 
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Book Reviews 


CLAUDIO MORESCHINI & DONALD A. SYKES (EDS.): St 
Gregory of Nazianzus: Poemata Arcana. Oxford: OUP/Clar- 
endon Press, 1997. Pp. xxi + 288, indices. 

It is always a pleasure to greet a new critical edition of patristic 
writings, particularly in areas of the patristic corpus which tend to 
be ignored. While the poetic writing of St Gregory of Nazianzus 
comprises a sizeable volume, as yet little of it has been translated, 
or even critically edited, since the work of the Maurists. The pres¬ 
ent book offers eight of St Gregorys poems in the form of a critical 
edition in the original Greek, with English translation on facing 
pages. It is supplemented with an introduction and in-depth com¬ 
mentary by the translator. 

The two collaborators, Claudio Moreschini (who produced 
the critical text) and Donald Sykes (who made the translation and 
the commentary), explain how it is that these poems have com¬ 
monly been presented together under one tide. “Arcana” (a trans¬ 
lation of ’ArroppriTa) has been the title under which this series of 
poems has been grouped since at least as early as the ninth century. 
It is best translated as “mysterious,” or better, ineffable (p. 51). (St 
Gregory, who argued always that theology was a subject of prayer¬ 
ful awe rather than a mere academic exercise, would have ap¬ 
proved of the tide.) At different points in its history, the collection 
under this tide was broader; the eight poems for the present trans¬ 
lation were chosen for their thematic (doctrinal) concern. 

As to Moreschini s work, the textual introduction is clearly set 
out (and well translated from the original Italian by L. 
Holford-Strevens). It follows the standard for the discipline of text 
criticism, tracing the history of manuscripts, accounting also for 
commentaries and translations in order better to determine age 
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and authenticity. The critical apparatus is quite appropriately se¬ 
lective, presenting only those alternate readings which are, as 
Moreschini explains, worthy of our attention (p. xx). 

As to the translation, Sykes (who has been living and working 
with Gregorys poems for many years now) makes the significant 
choice of abandoning fidelity to Gregorys hexameter and verse 
and adopting a prose format. * Sykes does not account for this deci¬ 
sion, but it is likely to stem from several factors. For one, while 
Gregorys place as one of the Church’s greatest theologians is un¬ 
questioned, his skill as a poet is not. Sykes himself does not pro¬ 
claim judgement: “He may be a good poet, he may be a bad one” 
(p. 58). In his poetry Gregory cannily manifests his academic 
training, writing in a stylized language, bowing to accepted usages 
and classical references. Yet the blend of Gregory’s subde, prayer¬ 
ful theology with these forms is not an undisputed success. But 
even more to the point, while the preservation of meter (and even 
in some cases rhyme) is possible with the creative translation of 
poetry, one needs to choose finally between according priority to 
the fiiithful conveyance of poetic form, or to the faithful convey¬ 
ance of conceptual content. In this case Sykes was wise to opt for 
the latter. 

As it happens, perhaps owing to Gregory’s choice of imagery, 
Sykes’ prose translation retains something of the poetic. Yet as the 
translator struggles to string Gregory’s images together gracefully, 
the result, perhaps inevitably, can be awkward. Throughout the 
translation one encounters interesting images rendered in difficult 
prose. 

I know that it is upon a flimsy raft that we set out on a 
great voyage, or upon frail wings we hasten towards the 
starry heaven. On these the mind stirs itself to proclaim 

1 This was also the approach of Denis M. Meehan in his Saint Gregory ofNazianzus: 
Three Poems; Concerning His Own Affairs, Concerning Himself and the Bishops, Con¬ 
cerning His Own Life, The Fathers of the Church vol. 75 (Washington, DC: Catho¬ 
lic University of America Press, 1987). 
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a Divinity which not even heavenly beings have power 
to worship fittingly, nor can they revere the ordinances 
of great Divinity and its governance of the universe. 

(On First Principles, p. 3) 

The translation accounts well for Gregorys playing with 
words and word-order, and the meanings and emphases which his 
usage evokes. This is clear from the extensive (nearly 200-pt^e) 
commentary, which takes us from word to word, concept to con¬ 
cept, stopping at explorations of particular words and word com¬ 
binations, their history and sense in classical literature and within 
the Nazianzene corpus. Indeed, if Sykes’ translation is not always 
perfecdy graceful or clear, his work in the commentary as a textual 
scholar is of monumental value, shedding useful light at every 
step. 

Of particular interest to those who are encountering Gregory’s 
poetry for the first time will be the way in which he is found to be 
revisiting themes he addressed earlier in his career, primarily in his 
Orations. In the poem On the Soul, lines 35 onwards, Gregory 
imagines the thoughts of the Logos as He decides to make a crea¬ 
ture who would unite the earthly and the heavenly in himself. It is 
a poetic restatement of the microcosm idea which the Theologian 
sets out in Oration 38. Likewise within the realm of anthropology. 
On the Soul (lines 107fF.) describes the fall of Adam not as a drama 
of the pure human person falling through disobedience, but of 
one who was not ready for knowledge, for Oetopta, and who tasted 
prematurely of the fruit which was all along intended for man. 
This (Irenaean) idea hearkens back to Orations 2, 29 and 38. 

The theology of the Theological Orations also shines clearly in 
the poems. The poem On the Son seems to aim at presenting the 
final word against Arianism, asserting the timeless and uncreated 
nature of the Logos. In the context of the anti-Arian argument, 
Gregory also revisits the paradox explored especially in Oration 30 
of how Christ could be both God and man. The poem in question 
features another series of statements concerning what Jesus did 
which reveals particularly his divinity and what indicates rather 
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his humanity. Here Sykes makes an interesting interpretation: he 
translates PpoTO? (lines 67 and 72) as “a mortal man” and “a 
human being” respectively, assuming that the Greek original is 
being used as a substantive rather than an adjective. This ambigu¬ 
ity (namely, the lack of an indefinite article) is inherent to patristic 
Greek, and leaves the reader to draw from a broader context in 
order to decide whether, to take the present case as an example, 
Gregory is referring to the Incarnate Lord as “a man” or as “man.” 
Whatever one argues concerning this matter, the translator ought 
to have been explicit about the Christological implications of his 
choice. 

Still in the realm of Christology, the poem On the Testaments 
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breaking) explicit attributions of two natures (as 8iJ0 <)>uaeLs) in 
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2 Cf. Peter BoutenefF. “St Gregory Nazianzen and Two-Nature Christology,” 5VTQ 

38/3 (1994) 255-270. 
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From this point onwards in the poem, he grounds his argu¬ 
ment for the divinity of the Spirit soundly in his Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy (notably in the perfect co-equality of persons), again much as 
he does in Oration 31. 

Witnessing St Gregory of Nazianzus revisit his most character¬ 
istic concerns and positions in the later part of his career, and spe¬ 
cifically in this sort of neo-classical poetic form, sheds light not 
only on the Orations where the author first articulated his views, 
but also on his particular context, which was enamored with and 
steeped in the classical tradition even as it sought to transcend it. 

In bringing us these poems, both in the original Greek and in 
translation, and in providing a commentary produced by a 
uniquely qualified scholar in St Gregory’s poetic work, this edition 
is a service to patristic scholarship. 

Peter Bouteneff 

^ ^ ^ 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, Autobiographical Poems, trans¬ 
lated and edited by Carolinne White. Cambridge University 
Press, 1996. ISBN 0-521-47281-4. Pp.183. 

The life and work of St Gregory Nazianzen has been thor¬ 
oughly studied in this century by several scholars, among whom P, 
Gallay, J. Plagneaux, J. Bernard!, C. Moreschini, R. Ruether, D. 
Winslow, Fr. W Norris, and K. Demoen might be mentioned. 
There is, however, still not much to read in English on St Gregory; 
there is no comprehensive biography of this important author of 
the fourth century, who for the Eastern Church has always been 
“the Theologian” par excellence. Indeed, not all Gregory’s works 
have been translated into English. 

Gregory was not only one of the greatest theologians of all 
times but also a distinguished poet. Unlike the writings of many 
other Fathers, his poetic works are of a distincdy autobiographical 
character. In this respect the new English translation of Gregory’s 
major autobiographical poems is certainly to be warmly praised. 
Carolinne White of the University of Oxford has carefixlly selected 
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the most characteristic poems, among which the famous De Vita 
Sua (“Concerning his own life”) is by far the longest, the most 
comprehensive and intriguing account of Gregory’s life. 

Like the other titles in “Cambridge Medieval Classics,” the 
edition of Gregory Nazianzeris autobiographical poems is bilin¬ 
gual: the original Greek text is given on left-hand p^es, while the 
right-hand pages present the translation into modern English. 
This makes the book a precious tool for students and scholars of 
Christian antiquity. The translation is sometimes more and some¬ 
times less literal, but is always comprehensible and easy to read. 

A reader might expect a more thorough introduction into 
Gregory’s poetry: only four pages of the Introduction are dedi¬ 
cated to this theme, and very little is said of the genre, style and 
language of Gregory’s poems. There are no indices in the book, no 
critical apparatus for the Greek text, and very few explanatory 
notes to the translation. 

These lacunae do not diminish the importance of the new bi¬ 
lingual edition of St Gregory’s autobiographical poems under¬ 
taken by Cambridge University Press. It is to be hoped that other 
pieces of St Gregory’s poetry will also find their way into the 
modern English, and that at some point in the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury (there is not much time left before it begins!) the complete 
English edition of Gregory’s writings will see the light of day. He 
certainly deserves this. 

Hilarion Alfeyev 

^ ^ 

PAVEL FLORENSKY, The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. Trans¬ 
lated by Boris Jakim, with an Introduction by Richard F. 
Gustafson. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1997, 595pp. 

The translation and publication of this work, which dates 
from 1914, fills a critical void in studies in English translation of 
capital works from the Russian religious renaissance of the first de¬ 
cades of this century. Such notables as Nicolas Zernov and 
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Georges Florovsky have remarked how this tome opened a new era 
in Russian theological thought and, indeed, could be said to be the 
most characteristic work of its epoch, evidencing not only its mo¬ 
ments of genius, but also its tendencies toward exaggerated ro¬ 
manticism. In translating the tide, Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny, the 
translator, Boris Jakim, avails himself of the King James Bible and 
its rendering of 1 Tim 3; 15, the biblical verse to which Florensky’s 
tide clearly alludes, and thus speaks of the “the pillar and ground 
of the truth.” More recent editions of the Bible, namely the Re¬ 
vised Standard Version and the New American Bible, render this 
verse somewhat differendy, these being, “the pillar and bulwark of 
the truth” and “the pillar and bulwark of truth,” respectively. In 
the original Greek text, one finds the word hedraioma, which liter¬ 
ally means “foundation” rather than “ground” or “bulwark.” The 
Russian word utverzhdenie, for its part, translates variously as “af¬ 
firmation” or “ratification.” With the present translation, a major 
accomplishment in itself, references to Florensky’s capital text 
should now only use Jakim’s rendering, previous usages 
notwithstanding. 

The Pillar and Ground of the Truth is more than a period piece, 
however. It may well display many of the marks of Russia’s Silver 
Age, but it also conveys some perennial truths, both in method 
and content, as well as opens up new vistas for speculative 
thought. Florensky points to the ultimate necessity of an experien¬ 
tial methodology in theology if religious truth is to be properly un¬ 
derstood. Indeed, he begins his work averring “living religious 
experience as the sole legitimate way to gain knowledge of 
dogmas” (p. 5). He does not thereby disparage speculative reason, 
but only tries to underscore the concrete import of religious faith 
for life. With this seminal work, Florensky endeavors to work out 
new modes of operation for speculative reason, highlighting, first 
and foremost, its dialogical character. He accordingly refers to his 
chapters as “letters, ” indicating the need, as it were, for an interloc¬ 
utor. The root error of Western rationalism, Florensky claims, has 
been its static understanding of the law of identity (“A=A”) that 
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fails to understand its necessary links to the deeper whole of reality 
which grounds it, thus rendering “A” as “A” through what is other 
than “A.” In this way, Florensky fashions his law of dynamic iden¬ 
tity wherein “A is A” only through the assimilation and the liken¬ 
ing of everything to itself (p. 36). Only such an understanding of 
truth, which cannot but give rise to antinomies concerning truth, 
Florensky insists, can accord with a more Eastern, apophatic ap¬ 
proach to truth. 

In the process of expanding upon this epistemological point, 
Florensky moves beyond the sphere of cognition and enters into 
the realm of metaphysics wherein dynamic identity is transposed 
into the ontological term homoousios or consubstantiality in con¬ 
trast to the empty, static identity of likeness {homoiousios) (see 
Florensky’s discussion, pp. 40—44, 59-60). To know “things” 
truly, one cannot know them separately or atomistically, but only 
from within as linked to the whole of reality. Here Florensky moves 
away from conceptual thought to the world of the “symbol” (p. 
61), which does not pretend to define, but only to point to or indi¬ 
cate. At this juncture, according to Florensky, we arrive at the 
world of inexhaustible richness and the wellspring of life. Knowl¬ 
edge is no longer conceived as power, but as love. Indeed, 
Florensky finds a strict analogy between the acts of knowing and 
loving and even offers an understanding of knowledge as a mode 
of love. His chosen epigraph for his book, itself borrowed firom St 
Gregory of Nyssa, thus could not be more a propos: “Knowledge 
becomes love” (pp. 1, 65). 

Florensky subtitles his expansive study “An Essay in Orthodox 
Theodicy in Twelve Letters.” He does not, however, use the term 
“theodicy” in its usual sense of a vindication of divine justice in 
permitting evil to exist in the world, but as a way to validate the 
need for an ultimate Truth undergirding all manifestations of 
truth in this world. For Florensky, the experience of truth at its 
depths is much more than a communication of disparate truths, 
but rather an event of communion wherein one lives truth because 
one is at one with the Source of Truth itself. That Florensky’s 
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ontologism in epistemology naturally gives rise to a metaphysics 
of participation should not be surprising. The rest of Florensky’s 
masterwork, indeed, is devoted to particular themes of love, most 
specifically to that of creation and Sophia as manifestations of 
divine love and to the centrality of friendship and otherhood for 
the constitution of the human person himself. 

These themes are apdy treated in Richard Gustafson’s perspi¬ 
cacious introduction to this translation. One demurral, however, 
seems in order. Though Florensky’s insights on both friendship 
and Sophia are relevant in the contemporary debate over homo¬ 
sexuality and feminist perspectives on God, it is less than clear 
what his own exact views on these matters would likely be. In 
noting his homophilic conception of friendship, Gustafson seems 
too willing to give it a homoerotic coloring (see p. xx). In this 
regard, the monastic setting in which Florensky was writing must 
be borne in mind. This fact also can explain why he does not treat 
the whole matter of the meaning of human sexuality and marri^c 
and the family in his discussion, something that would have to be 
done for his treatment to be fully adequate. Florensky’s positive in¬ 
sights into the true ontological nature of friendship, nonetheless, 
remain valid, and they can of themselves be applied to the realm of 
Christian marri^e. 

A further note should be made about the translation itself. 
Jakim has truly done an outstanding job in bringing this project to 
completion. He not only captures Florensky’s sometimes tortured 
style, but faithfully manages to relay his encyclopedic knowledge 
as expressed in The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. He even cor¬ 
rects Florensky when necessary. For instance, he notes Florensky’s 
early blunder in the numeration of his endnotes (they number 
1057). Since numerous ofthese notes (e.g., nn. 68,702,747,774) 
are truly critical to understanding Florensky’s argument, refer¬ 
ences to the original edition will be off by one or two numbers. 
Jakim’s additional explanatory notes (done in the text in lowercase 
superscript letters) will be most helpful for those who might not 
have an extensive knowledge of the Christian East. 
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There is one place in the translation, however, where a critical 
comment must be made. In one key passage, a literal translation 
would have been better than the effort at translators license. 
When we read (p. 26): “Blind intuition is a bird in the hand while 
reasonable discursion is a bird in the bush,” it must be stated that it 
is the opposite of what Florensky has in mind. He actually says 
(Russian text, p. 32): “Blind intuition is a titmouse in hand, while 
discursive reasoning is a crane in the sky.” A literal translation is 
important here because it clearly evidences Florensky’s truly fanci¬ 
ful rendering of Immanuel Kant’s classic phrase “thoughts without 
contents are empty, intuitions without concepts are blind” {Cri¬ 
tique of Pure Reason, A51, B75). The passage is important for un¬ 
derstanding Florensky’s subsequent definition of truth as an 
“intuition-discursion. ” 

Fr. Pavel Florensky (1882-1937) is truly a genial figure in 
twentieth-century Or Aodox thought. The lack of available Eng¬ 
lish translations of his extensive literary corpus has hindered a 
knowledge of his personality and thought in the West. Now with 
the present edition of The Pillar and Ground of the Truth this glar¬ 
ing lacuna can be filled. This volume is a must for libraries: no li¬ 
brary on Eastern Christian thought can pretend to be complete 
without it. 


Robert Slesinski 
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